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William P. King’s 


THE PRACTICE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 


The purpose of this book is to set forth 
clearly, the vital and essential elements of 
the Christian Faith, and to discriminate 
between the primary and secondary or in- 
cidental matters. author emphasizes 
the fact that the principles of Jesus Christ 
are intended to be lived and applied in this 
present day world, and that the 1 

the power of victory in this 
world. Convincing illustrations are drawn 
from human experience and history in 
showing the application of the principles 
of Jesus in the different relationships of 
life, in society, in industry, in racial and 
international relationships. 

“*You are setting forth just the kind of 
idea which needs the very widest circula- 
tion. I do not think I have ever seen any- 
thing stronger for a long time than your 
chapter on THE FALLACY OF THE 
FALSE ALTERNATIVE. I, personally, 
am greatly indebted to you for this treat- 
ment.” —Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
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Announcement! 





Three new books ‘ 


of exceptional 
merit! 


J.C. Roper’s 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
OF EDUCATION 


The author of RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
OF EDUCATION is not attempting to 
treat in a technical way disputed policies 
in present day education. He seeks to call 
attention to some of the high spots in the 
educational life of the past, to note cer- 
tain present day tendencies, to consider 
certain manifest weaknesses in the prac- 
tices now in use and especially to note a 
failure to secure the results in building 
moral character which society has a right 
to demand. The necessity for the pres- 
ence of religion in the process of education 
is regarded as essential in securing the 
development of character able to stand 
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HOME FOLKS 


A new book by Dr. Clovis Chappell is 
always an important event in the religious 
book world. 

Here is a life time of experience pic- 
tured through a series of most fascinating 
pulpit deliverances, illustrating and ana- 
lyzing the forces and elements that enter 
into the making of perfect happiness in 
the home. Dr. Chappell delves with un- 
usual insight into the fundamentals of 
success and the contributing factors enter- 
ing into the failure of home life. The sub- 
jects of these addresses are: Successful 
Marriage—Causes of Failure, before Mar- 
riage and After—The Mother—The 
Father—The Baby—The Young Man— 
The Marriageable Daughter—In-laws— 
Old Folks. 

With characteristic brevity and direct- 
ness of speech, Dr. Chappell upholds the 
true marriage as a divine institution and 


| not a civil contract of our own 
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The Exclusion Act 
Which has Offended Japan 


Excludes only one hundred immigrants each year 


In an effort to counteract the bad feeling caused by this Act, we 
appeal to you for funds to bring one hundred Japanese students to this 


country. 


psines oes wm have already been made to place these students in the 


best smal 


made acquainted with the best in our American life. 


colleges where they will be welcomed in Christian homes and 


Such students 


should eventually become messengers of goodwill to their own people. 


If you believe in the kind of work which the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee is doing along Peace and Interracial lines in the United 
States, and in the International Service now being developed throughout 
the world, we ask you to join in the work by sending a liberal contri- 


bution to 


The American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) 


Rufus M. Jones, Chairman 


20 So. 12th Street, Philadelphia 
Wilbur K. Thomas, Secretary 


Charles F. Jenkins, Treasurer 
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EDITORIAL 


N THIS ISSUE will be found a message from every 
member of the united editorial staff of The Christian 
Century and Christian Work. In order to make room 

for them all, other voices have had to be excluded. Except 
for the words of congratulation offered by our readers, and 
the comments of the religious press on 

This Celebration the merger of the two papers, only the 
Number editors’ voices are heard in this Celebra- 
tion Number. Our purpose in preparing 

such an issue has been fittingly to mark the union of the two 
periodicals by a presentation of the editorial ensemble in a 
fashion that would disclose to our readers both old and new 
the rich resources of the combined editorial staff. After all, 
the essence of such a periodical as this is its editorship. 
Subscribers, of course, there must be. Financial support 
also there must be. The paper must create for itself a status 
aS a journalistic institution, a real entity in the social struc- 
ture. But of what avail is an ever so successful journalistic 
institution if it sounds no great note, if it is the bearer of no 
prophetic message to its day and time, if it lacks the insight 


or the courage to open untried doors of understanding and 
hope through which its readers may enter into larger life? 
Confronting the materialistic mood of our time we are all 
shy and reticent when it comes to declaring that our motives 
are something other than the respectable commercial mo- 
tives dominant in our acquisitive society. But The Christian 
Century, in full candor, perhaps under the impulse of the 
expansive sentiment of this moment of celebration, is moved 
to confess that the only motive of its existence is to convey 
to its host of readers the life-creating messages of its editors 
and contributors. It has no ambition for mere success in 
terms of numerical or institutional achievement. It aspires 
to serve, to minister, to inspire and, in all humility, as it may 
have grace and wisdom, to guide the Christian forces of 
America toward the better day. 


The Dangers of Bible Reading 
In the Public Schools 


SPEAKER at the educational conference of the Mis- 
A souri synod, a Lutheran body, is reported to have said: 
“The moment America introduces the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools, she is bound for the intolerance and 
persecution of the middle ages. To introduce the Bible into 
the schools of the state would be to create hatred, tyranny, 
persecution, and ultimate bloodshed.” The conference is 
said to have adopted this statement as officially representing 
its view. We have tried to fathom the state of mind of these 
good men so as to understand their alarm and view it sym- 
pathetically, even if we cannot share it, but we cannot do it. 
The thing seems hopelessly mysterious. We can no more 
put ourselves in the position of those who are in such a 
panic over the possibility of Bible-reading in the schools 
than in the place of those other earnest souls who think that 
the country is doomed to destruction unless the name of 
God can be written into the constitution. Both seem to be 
fatally affected with the malady of reasoning from words 
rather than from facts. As to the dire results of Bible- 
reading, we suppose the arguments must run somewhat as 
follows: Our American liberties depend upon maintaining 
separation of church and state. The Bible is conneeted with 
the church. The public schools are connected with the state. 
Therefore, if the Bible is put into school, the state will be 
connected with the church. A feeble argument, we admit, 
but the best we can think of. Its weakness lies in the fact 
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that it is not a series of ideas, but a concatenation of words. 
What does “connected with” mean? Almost anything. The 
same argument would prove that it is dangerous to have a 
deacon for postmaster. Would it not be more sensible, if 
one wants to know whether the Bible in the school leads to 
hatred, persecution, and pogroms, to observe whether it 
ever has led to anything like that? Bible-reading is lawful 
in the the public schools of more than half the states of the 
union. It is required by law in several. It is actually prac- 
ticed in thousands of schools. This has been true for gen- 
erations. It is about time for some of the frightful results 
to have manifested themselves. There have been protests 
now and again, and arguments about the matter, and occa- 
sionally a lively local controversy for a time, but we doubt 
whether a single case can be cited where there has been any 
hatred engendered, any tyranny or persecution practiced, 
any bloodshed threatened, or any slightest approach to a 
“state-subsidized and state-controlled religion” as the direct 
or indirect result of reading the Bible in the schools. A law 
permitting the reading of the greatest literature in the 
world without comment or exposition is a very different 
thing from a law requiring scientific teaching to conform 
to somebody’s theory about the Bible and its teachings. 


Students Protest Against 
American Policy in China 


HE ULTIMATUM served by foreign nations on 
China, in which the United States participated, did 
three things. It eliminated Feng Yu-hsiang for the time 
being, and left the Chinese political situation a virtual stale- 
It fused the 
resentment of the Chinese student classes against all the 


mate between Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin. 
powers which participated in the ultimatum. It brought a 
significant portion of the student body in American colleges 
swiftly into action to protest, in this country and abroad, 
against the policy of the government of the United States. 
Of the three events, the latter is the most significant. It 
was on March 15 that the American minister at Peking 
joined with the diplomatists of Europe and Japan in threat- 
ening China. Two days later a small group of Americans 
in Peking protested. As to the wisdom of this protest the 
well-informed correspondent of the New York Times has 
testified. On March 20 the council of Christian associations 
in American colleges was in touch with 246 local student 
associations by wire and by mail. A definite program of 
action had been outlined, including local study of the issues 
involved, protest to Washington against the sort of policy 
promoted by the ultimatum, and communication with per- 
sons in China—in most cases Chinese who had studied in 
\merica—expressing student dissent with the course fol- 
lowed in the present instance. Reports indicate that local 
associations registered a surprisingly large number of re- 
sponses in accord with the suggestions of the central student 
committee. The 


cern to many of its observers, and with reason. 


\merican student world is a cause of con- 
But there 
are new winds, or at least breezes, blowing through it. 
Fifteen years ago an action of this kind would have been 
unthinkable. If students are to claim a share in the process 
of moulding national policy, and if they are to press this 
claim even to the point of publishing broadcast their dis- 
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agreement with the government, they are bound to acquire 
a new responsibility and to demand a new type of instruction, 


Where Greed Is Its 
Own Undoing 
T! GERMAN MONARCHISTS are furnishing the 


socialists with their best campaign material for the com- 
ing referendum on the expropriation of properties to which 
the kaiser and his princelings once held legal title. Tie 
deposed monarchs claim as personal practically everything 
for which they held title as heads of the German states, and 
the absurdities of their case are revealed by the claims they 
make. The kaiser himself graciously agrees to accept three 
palaces, 290,000 acres of land, former royal furniture, 
jewels and treasure to the value of more than $50,000,000, 
in addition to his very large personal fortune, title to which 
has not been questioned. Wilhelm has received some $3, 
000,000 since he ran away and it is now revealed that he 
laid up a tidy sum, amounting to well above a million, dur- 
ing the war. While German citizens have paid large income 
taxes and have had their fortunes “valorized” at 25 per cent 
in the deflating process, the kaiser has paid no income tax 
and now demands that his fortune be valorized at 100 per 
cent. All the little kinglets and princelings join the chorus, 
demanding “the rights of private property.” One of them 
is an English citizen and another fought with the Russian 
czar. The latter and his family have already obtained $9,- 
000,000 and now demand more. One of this grand duke’s 
mistresses has a pension of $1,500 per year, granted on 
legal grounds by a Berlin court, and another demands a 
large sum for incriminating letters she holds against this 
example of divine right, To hang a bourbon, give him rope. 


The Church’s Stake in the 
Status Quo 
H' YW MILITANT can the churches afford to be when 
it comes to the righting of social injustice? There are 
some striking declarations now on the minute books of most 
of the denominations. Even the social creed of the federal 
council, which is sometimes attacked as behind the times, 
pledges the communions which have subscribed to it to the 
support of a platform for labor which is still pronounced 
impossible by many of the largest industrial,concerns. But 
how far can the churches go in trying to have such declara- 
tions heeded? Some of the facts recently gathered as to the 
extent of the stake which the churches have in the present 
social order makes it difficult to answer this question with 
confidence. For example, the bulletin of the social service 
federation of the Methodist church shows that there are 
about $575,000,000 of church board funds now invested in 
what are regarded as permanent trusts. This excludes the 
endowments of local churches. Treasurers of these funds 
have, practically without exception, stated that their aim in 
making such investments is security. The latest government 
figures available on the value of church property are those 
for 1916. These show that 59 denominations then owned 
property valued at more than a million dollars each, and that 
the total for all the churches was $1,676,600,582. But that 
was before the dawn of the most ambitious era of church 
building this country has known, In 1921, for example, the 
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total cost of mew churches erected was $60,000,000. The 
next year it went up to $80,000,000. By 1924 it had leaped 
to $149,000,000. Last year it stood at $185,000,000. This 
year reports to the Architectural Forum already tell of 
3,160 churches to be erected at a cost of at least $284,445,- 
300. In the presence of figures like this the wonder is not 
that the church is not more radical; the wonder is that the 
church is as radical as it is. 


The Coming Fight 
In Nebraska 

EEP YOUR EYES on Nebraska. A critical struggle 

in connection with the military policy of the United 
States is forming there. More elements are involved than in 
any other spot where this issue is now alive. There is the 
state university, ruled by its regents, who of course repre- 
sent the state itself. There are the churches of the state, 
daily coming to the conviction that compulsory military drill 
is no proper part of a university education. There are the 
students, stirred by the question as they have been in other 
institutions. The line of battle in Nebraska is a little differ- 
ent from that in other states. The regents have announced 
that they consider the university under “moral obligation” to 
the government to make military training compulsory. One 
state church body, the Baptists, has already declared its dis- 
agreement with this policy. Others are likely to follow. In 
the meantime, a special committee has been formed to se- 


j cure the needed number of signatures in order to provide a 


state referendum on the question. The chairman of this 
committee is a pastor working among students at the uni- 
versity. His activity is said to be responsible for the recent 
action of the regents in reprimanding certain religious 
workers at the university and demanding that they conform 
to the announced policies of the regents. “The board,” said 
this body, “disapproves the attitude of certain religious wel- 
fare workers assigned to the university, who do not seem 
to realize the gross impropriety of accepting the goodwill 
and hospitality of the institution and conducting from 
offices given them by the regents a campaign against the 
traditional policies of the institution and against the au- 
thority of the governing board.” 


School Drill Becoming 
National Issue 


H ERE WE HAVE again the old tussle between church 

and state, cast in a new setting. The student pastors 
involved have already made it clear that they will continue 
their efforts against compulsory military training, for the 
issue has become one of conscience to them. Neither is it 
likely, as one of them has said, that any self-respecting de- 
nomination will allow a politically selected board of regents 
to set the bounds of its ministers. An exceedingly deter- 
mined and bitter campaign seems imminent, with the result 
in doubt. In the meantime, the question is fast becoming 
one of national importance. In Boston, where student at- 
tacks last year led to the disciplining of the managing editor 
of a college paper, the new president of Boston university, 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, announces that compulsory drill in 
the college of business administration will be abandoned 
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next year. In other schools the subject is leading to intense 
agitation. A bill has been introduced into congress by Rep- 
resentative Welsh of Pennsylvania which would prohibit 
the detail of army officers and government employees to 
civil educational institutions where compulsory training is 
required. On the other hand, the present American policy 
has been cited by the education department of the Russian 
soviet government in justification of its recent order making 
drill compulsory in colleges; it has been referred to by 
President Calles of Mexico as the model on which he wishes 
to build a system of compulsory military training for all 
Mexican youths; and it has been held by the junkers of 
Germany to prove the wisdom of their contention that Ger- 
many should adopt the same system to take the place of the 
conscription lost after the war. There are many indications 
that American church bodies, which have been prodigal in 
their denunciation of the war system, will soon be forced 
to face the implications of this system in this very concrete 
form. 


Presbyterianism’s Leading 
Paper Suspends 


ND NOW it is the Continent, for years the leading 

Presbyterian weekly of the United States, which has 
startled the churches with the announcement that it is sus- 
pending publication. Denominational journalism, everybody 
knows, is passing through trying times, but it would have 
been generally supposed that the Continent would be among 
the last to succumb. Its passing is like the fall of a star 
from the journalistic sky. For more than a generation it has 
stood at the top of the list of great religious journals. In all 
the qualities that make a paper attractive and influential the 
Continent has excelled. For editorial winsomeness it would 
be hard to find a paper that outshone the Continent when it 
was called the Interior and Dr. W. C. Gray was its editor. 
With the editorship of Dr. Nolan R. Best there came a dy- 
namic and vibrant quality into the paper which gave it a kind 
of masculine “feel.” Since Dr. Best resigned two years ago, 
under somewhat sensational suggestions of internal dis- 
agreements as to theological policy, Mr. Oliver R. Wil 
liamson has been acting as both editor and publisher and 
has steered the paper safely in a middle course between the 
disputant wings of the denomination. The Continent has 
been, since its founding as the Interior, the protege of Mr. 
Cyrus H. McCormick and, after his death, of his widow, 
whose death occurred some two years ago. The family, it is 
now announced, does not wish to go on with the benefac- 
tion, and so the paper suspends for lack of financial support. 
The subscription list will be transferred to the Presby- 
terian Advance, published at Nashville, Tenn., of which Dr. 
James E. Clarke is the able editor. In addition to express- 
ing our regret at the passing of our neighbor, we cannot 
quite repress a certain disappointment that it did not go 
down with its colors flying more bravely. The Presbyterian 
church needed the Continent, almost pathetically needed it 
at this very moment of time, and had it espoused more 
stoutly the cause of theological progress with which its 
sympathies were in reality identified it is unbelievable that 
the liberal forces of the denomination would have allowed 
it to suspend. Perhaps there were reasons, growing out 





of the financial control of the paper, for its failure to strike 
a more positive note. If so, we shall not be surprised to 
hear that Mr. Williamson has been able to enlist adequate 
support to revive the suspended publication. 


The Plight of Canada’s 
Continuing Presbyterians 

ERSONS who are in the habit of blaming the clergy 

for resistanc: to forward movements in the church and 
asserting that their self-interest prompts them to resist 
union enterprises, should take note of the fact that in 
Canada more churches than preachers voted against the 
union which brought the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational bodies together in the United church of Canada. 
In many cases, especially in the Presbyterian church, preach- 
ers resigned when their churches voted against the union. 
Nearly all of the foreign missionaries voted for union. As 
a result, the continuing Presbyterians are confronted with 
a shortage of ministers and missionaries. In the division 
of property, the beautiful buildings of Knox college, Toron- 
to, were given to the continuing Presbyterians, but every 
member of the faculty voted for union and joined the 
United church. To enable the non-uniting Presbyterians 
to save their self-respect by maintaining some missionary 
work, the United church offered to transfer to them two 
mission stations, one in India and one in China, together 
with the personnel of these stations. The offer was accepted 
by the committee but refused by the board. The continuing 
Presbyterians are reported to be combing the country to find 
ministers to man their churches, and especially to be hunt- 
ing through the American theological seminaries in the east 
and south for young men who are willing to cast in their lot 
with the non-union group. Doubtless they will get some, 
but their proposal does not appeal strongly to the majority 
of American theological students, even those of relatively 
conservative attitude. 


Does Education Make a 
Nation Irresistible? 


SECULAR PAPER of wide circulation recently pub- 

lished some interesting statistics relative to the great 
increase in the number of college students during the past 
few years. In 1900 there were 65,000 students; in 1924, 
there were 726,000, not including those doing correspond- 
ence or other forms of extension work, part-time students, 
and students in business colleges. This shows an eleven- 
fold increase in less than a quarter of a century. The pre- 
diction is made that, if the rate is continued for the next 
twenty years, one-tenth of the entire population will have 
had college training. And the conclusion is drawn that “a 
nation educated to that extent will be irresistible. Against 
a nation so educated no other nation could compete in 
science, invention, business, or war.” That depends on some 
other factors besides the number of persons who get college 
degrees. Whether or not this nation becomes irresistible 
and “the greatest moral and intellectual power in history,” 
depends not alone upon how many people get a college edu- 
cation but also upon what they get when they get a college 
education. Certainly education will not make any nation a 
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great moral power unless it is a moral education. Ther 
is no more magic about college-membership than there js 
about church-membership to guarantee beneficent results jp 
the fields of personal character or social righteousness. And 
as to a nation becoming invincible in war by reason of the 
general prevalence of college education, there are some dat, 
to support the conclusion that a wide dissemination of jp. 
telligence, and especially of intelligent morality, might op. 
erate to the detriment of military efficiency. Colleges and 
churches are indispensable agencies in the building up of a 
worthy civilization. But the problem of making them effec. 
tive instruments to that end is much larger and more difficuk 
than the problem of getting more people into them. 


Who Are the Heretics? 


URING THE LAST three or four years we have 
D had a perfect carnival of heresy hunting. In the 
Presbyterian and Baptist groups the fundamental- 
ists have been smoking out heretics in every city of any con- 
siderable size and even in the Protestant Episcopal commu- 
nion the sport has been indulged in to a considerable degree. 
No one knows what might have happened to Dr. Fosdick 
had he not been so peculiarly placed. The Baptists could 
not get at him because he was in a Presbyterian pulpit and 
the Presbyterians could not flay him because he was a Bap- 
tist minister. What may happen when he begins his minis- 
try anew this fall no one can tell, but it looks as if the 
new church to rise near Columbia university is going to 
assert its Baptist right to be independent of ecclesiastical 
control, even when such control wears the Baptist name. 
It is interesting to note what have been the real qualifica- 
tions of a heretic during this period of storm and stress; to 
observe who are the heretics in the minds of our fundamen- 
talist brethren. Invariably the heretic has been the man who 
denied the literal inspiration of the scriptures, or the virgin 
birth, or the substitutionary atonement, or the bodily resur- 
rection, or some of the miracles, or some definition of the 
deity of Christ, and in many cases the second coming of the 
Lord. There have been other qualifications for heresy, for 
in one or two instances the man who refused to hold out the 
hope of eternal punishment for his brethren or did not be- 
lieve in a personal devil has been branded, but in general the 
heretic has been he who has denied the doctrines catalogued 
above. But when one turns to the new testament and reads 
the words of Christ he finds that while our Lord was con- 
tinually denouncing men as heretics it was never because of 
denial of any of these affirmations on which our orthodox 
brethren insist. Or, when one looks out upon the great de- 
spairing, yearning world crying for deliverance, and seeking 
some power beyond its own for redemption, it does not seem 
to be the denial of any theory of inspiration or of any new 
testament miracle that is the great heresy, but something 
infinitely more fundamental and serious. Or when one sees 
what absolute lack of faith in the coming of the kingdom of 
God in the earth some of the loudest heresy hunters have, he 
wonders who are the real heretics after all. Let us ask that 
question two or three times. 
Who is the real heretic? Not the man who questions the 
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cientific accuracy of the opening chapters of Genesis and 
goubts if God made the world in one calendar week, but the 
man who does not believe that God is creating the world to- 
day; that he has been creating it all through history; that 
the centuries are but days of some great unfolding purpose ; 
that he is working today as wonderfully as in Genesis ; that 
he is forever striving to create a beautiful world wherein re- 
deemed men may live happy, brotherly lives; that he walks 
in Chicago, New York, London, Paris, Berlin, as really as 
he walked in the garden of Eden. The man who does not 
believe in the present, creating, purposeful God is the real 
heretic. 

Who is the real heretic? Not the man who questions the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, but the man who does not 
ielieve that God speaks to his children today just as he 
spoke to Israel. The real heretic, the man of all others who 
-hould be tried for heresy today, is he who insists that God 

lumb, for he takes the whole foundation out of religion 
and leaves us an empty, silent world. What should worry 
us is not how God spoke in Bible times, but how he is speak- 
ing today. Does he speak through holy scripture; has he 
been speaking words of grace, power and comfort through 
the mouths of prophets, saints and poets in every age; is he 
speaking today through our holy men; does he speak to us 
urselves when we turn eager ears to hear? The man who 
can not say the humble “yes” to these questions is the 
heretic and has no place in the pulpit of today. 

Who is the real heretic? Not the man who cannot sub- 
scribe to all the doctrines of the creeds, but the man who 
does not believe in the new testament life. Who has not 
heard some ardent preacher of the substitutionary doctrine 
of the atonement defending war and other practices that 
violate every word of Jesus Christ and the whole spirit of 
his life and death? Who has not known ardent protago- 
nists of the doctrines who condoned conditions in industry 
and politics that were a travesty upon a Christian civiliza- 
tion? Who has not known guardians of orthodoxy who 
had no spirit of gentleness or forgiveness? No; not he 
who denies the doctrines, but he who denies the sermon on 
the mount is the real heretic: “Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

Who is the real heretic? Not he who cannot believe in 
the second coming of Christ in bodily form but he who de- 
nies that Christ has power by his continual coming to trans- 
form the world. The atrocious heretic is he who denies all 
power to Christ, who does not believe that Christ and his 
laithful church cannot rid the world of war, fightings, in- 
temperance, injustices, the slavery of women and the vice 
of men, the idolatry of wealth and pleasure, and other pagan 
things, and set up in their stead peace, brotherhood, high- 
mindedness and self-control, purity in thought and conduct, 
the love of beautiful things, the life of the Spirit. We feel 
no qualms or fears when we hear a preacher deny the sec- 
ond coming—for is not Christ here? But we shudder with 
indescribable terrors when we hear some preachers today 
denying the power of Christ to transform the world. That 
is the unspeakaile heresy. 

Who is the real heretic? Not he who questions the phy- 
‘ical resurrection of Christ and has difficulty with some 
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other new testament miracles, but he who denies the power 
of God to work some great miracle of transformation in our 
time, and even hinders God. When some prophetic man 
says he is not quite sure whether Christ came forth from 
the tomb with his old body or with a glorified spiritual body 
or in spiritual presence only, but is sure he is risen and is 
alive forevermore, it need not greatly disturb us, for the 
great thing is that he is risen. But when some funda- 
mentalist brother who insists on the physical resurrection 
proclaims to the people—and how often we have heard him, 
—that war is not unchristian, that there will always be 
wars, and puts the flag up beside the cross making the uni- 
versal faith a national religion, and puts nationalism level 
with or above loyalty to the kingdom of God, and insists 
that God has no purpose of transforming this pagan civili- 
zation and no power to do so if he willed, and that Chris- 
tianity is simply a method of escape from the world, in- 
stead of a happy partnership with God in building the new 
Jerusalem in the earth—when we hear a man preaching 
all this, we almost believe in heresy trials. The real heretic 
is he who does not believe in the present wonder-working 
God, with all power to establish the kingdom on the earth, 
whose one aim, so far as this world is concerned, is to es- 
tablish his rule among men and who calls every Christian 
to unite with him in this happy, exalting task. 


The Wets State Their Case 


HE WETS have had their day in court. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity offered by hearings on 
bills introduced into congress, not with a hope of 
passage, but to produce public discussion, the forces favor- 
ing modification of the Volstead act have for six days been 
stating their case. Ostensibly, the wet appeal has been 
made to a special subcommittee of the judiciary commit- 
tee of the senate. Actually, the appeal has been made to the 
people of the United States. By means of these senate 
hearings, prohibition has come into the focus of public at- 
tention to a degree greater than at any time since the pas- 
sage of the present enforcement law. Aided by the pres- 
ence of an unusually capable and sympathetic cross-exam- 
iner on the subcommittee, and by a metropolitan press in 
large measure favorable to modification, the wets have done 
what they could to use the strategic advantage given them in 
speaking to a public interest newly aroused and as yet 
unjaded. 

It should be admitted that the wet case has been handled 
with dignity and a minimum of claptrap. While a few 
witnesses reached the stand who were obviously seeking 
political prestige, the attorney for the wets succeeded re- 
markably in holding down that sort of thing. His refusal 
to allow Mr. Brennan to use the hearing as a sounding- 
board for his Illinois senatorial campaign was the act of a 
wise man. By his wisdom Mr. Codman, the wet field 
marshal, gave to his clients the appearance of seeking to get 
at the real facts, rather than to indulge in such a deluge of 
partisan accusation as the country had been expecting. 

The most surprising feature of the wet case, as it has 
been presented at Washington, has been its readiness to rely 
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on the testimony of two men. Other witnesses have, to be 
sure, appeared ; other documents have been introduced into 
the record. But the attempt to impress the senate, and the 
public, has really been confined to two men’s testimony. 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, as the officer in charge of en- 
forcement throughout the country, and Mr. Emory R. 
3uckner, as the officer in charge of prosecutions in what 
is admittedly the wettest district in the country, have oc- 
cupied three out of the six days at the disposal of the modi- 
ficationists. Everything else has been subordinated to what 
the wets hoped to extract by way of admission from these 
two officers. 

It is not likely that, among themselves, the wets are re- 
joicing greatly over the result. For as the hearing, ‘thus 
planned, turns out, the wet case—before ever the dry side 
has its turn—is forced to content itself with the statements 
of the two officers that, as matters now stand, there are 
gaps in the laws and in the methods of enforcement, but 
that these can be remedied by appropriate legislation or 
expenditure and that, when this is done, reasonably effective 
If the wets hoped that either Gen- 
eral Andrews or Mr. Buckner would say that they con- 
sidered the law impossible of enforcement, they have been 


enforcement will result. 


grievously disappointed. 

To understand the wet week in the prohibition hearings 
it is necessary only to read carefully the testimony of 
General Mr. Buckner. The main points 
brought out by the testimony of the former may be sum- 
marized in this fashion: 


Andrews and 


That there has been a heavy turn-over in the enforcement 
personnel. Originally, the units were largely recruited from 
persons nominated by the Anti-saloon league, the W.C.T.U., 
and similar organizations. After that, appointments became 
Now, another period of personnel 
change is in progress, with the attempt to get men of good 
calibre, of a type whose testimony will have weight with a 
jury. The pay is insufficient, averaging about $2000 a year. 
(seneral Andrews admitted 875 agents-to have been “‘separ- 
ated” from the service for cause, out of a total of about 
10,000 so far employed. 


increasingly political. 


That the smuggling of liquor into the country comprises 
a much smaller part of the national problem than has been 
supposed. Not more than five per cent of the liquor ille- 
gally consumed is smuggled. 


That conditions in small cities and towns do not approach 


in gravity those in larger cities, because a large market is 
needed to justify such a dangerous traffic. General An- 
drews gave this as his personal opinion, admitting that he 
had not, as yet, sufficient data to prove it. 

That the withdrawal or theft of liquor from bonded ware- 
houses is no longer much of a problem. This, which was 
perhaps the typical means of cheating the law during the 
early years of national prohibition, has now been prac- 
tically eliminated by the concentration of such bonded liquers 
in a few warehouses which the government can adequately 
patrol 

That the vital problem today is that presented by the 
diversion of what is supposed to be denatured (poisoned) 
alcohol from legitimate industry to beverage purposes. 


ihere are now thirty special denaturing plants in operation 
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which General Andrews did not hesitate to call “nothing 
more or less than bootlegging organizations.” The mog 
desultory attempts at supervision of such plants, undertaken 
by special squads of a few men in Philadelphia and Ney 
York, resulted in a decrease of more than two-thirds of 
their output within sixty days. This came, not from any 
positive action, but merely by having inspectors on the 
premises in a position to see what was going on. This 
doctoring of denatured alcohol has now reached the point 
where chemical processes make it possible to divert into the 
bootleg market such liquids as automobile anti-freeze mix. 
ture and embalming fluid. 

Mr. Buckner was on the stand for two days. 
points in his testimony were these: 

That denatured alcohol diversion is now, as General Ap. 
drews had said, the main problem. Mr. Buckner gave 
definite figures for this traffic. He held that it reaches @- 
000,000 gallons annually. In terms of the whiskey actually 
sold he placed the receipts at $3,600,000,000. When mem. 
bers of the subcommittee questioned his figures, he referred 
to the discoveries in three plants in Philadelphia, New York, 
and New Jersey as supporting them. Drug stores and doc. 
tors he also held to be an increasing source of bootleg supply. 
And, most surprising of all, he declared that the production 
of illicit liquor had now reached the point where some of 
it is actually exported to Canada to compete with the system 
of government distribution in Ontario. (No reference was 
made to the light cast by this on the claim that such a system 
of government distribution would do away with boot 
legging. ) 

That it is impossible to prosecute all the offenders agains 
the Volstead law with the present federal court system. This 
was the heart of the Buckner testimony, and deserved the 
attention it was given. As matters now stand, except in the 
District of Columbia, a man brought before a federal cour 
for no matter what cause has a right of a jury trial. But, 
with the number of cases as great as it is, it soon becomes 
physical impossibility for the present restricted number o/ 
judges to hear all of them. In many cases, wealthy offend 
ers, who know that the case against them is a clear one, wil 
offer to plead guilty on the promise of being let off witha 
fine. In order to keep somewhere apace of the court calen- 
dar, the prosecutor is now almost forced to accept such 
pleas. “At present,” said Mr. Buckner, “I am in a position 
where, if I threaten to bring a man to trial, his attorney can 
afford to smile and ask ‘when’ and ‘where’.” But fines, in 
view of the bootlegger’s profit, mean nothing. Instead of 
being marked up to the prosecutor’s credit as convictions, 
Mr. Buckner held that they should be entered as “escaped 
on payment of fine.” The only real deterrent, Mr. Buck- 
ner contended, is to deprive a man of his liberty. If this 
must be done under the present jury trial system, then, in 
such a district as his own, there must be at least 85 federal 
courts, 150 additional federal judges, 1500 prohibition 
agents, and an expenditure of $75,000,000 a year. This, 
Mr. Buckner admitted, is not much in view of the stakes 
involved. If the country is not willing to pay on this scale, 
the only alternative, provided enforcement is to be secured, 
is to do away with jury trials, establish a system of federal 
police courts like those maintained by municipalities, where 
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an expenditure of $15,000,000 annually would, in such a 
district as New York, make it possible to keep abreast of 
the cases. 

That states should be allowed to define the term “intoxi- 
cating” in order to insure their genuine cooperation in en- 
forcing the law. Both Mr. Buckner and General Andrews 
held this state cooperation necessary. 

That the pay of enforcement officers does not now consti- 
tute a living wage, although there is terrific competition for 
nlaces on the force. 

That, contrary to general opinion, foreign-born residents 
are not more often offenders against the prohibition laws 
than native-born. 

Mr. Buckner, however, categorically affirmed that he had 
“no doubt” that the “law could be enforced in my district 
if we had the right kind of machinery.” This, be it remem- 
bered, referred to what is supposed to be the wettest district 
in the United States. 

It seems fair to say, therefore, that the net result of the 
week of wet testimony has been the admission that there 
is bootlegging going on; that most of this can be traced 
hack to domestic sources ; that the stuff being thus peddled 
is dangerous in the extreme; but that, so far from being 
unenforceable, the men who know the situation best are able 
to tell how the law may be enforced any time the public 
wants it enforced. Proper control of the commercial alco- 
hol industry and either an increase in the present federal 
judiciary or a change in the federal judicial system will, ac- 
cording to the two men who are admitted to have seen con- 
ditions at their worst, bring the illegal traffic under control. 
“More machinery or less law,” Mr. Buckner put it. By 
that he meant that there is a clear price at which enforce- 
ment can be secured, the price of more legal machinery. If 
the public is unwilling to pay that price, then, in large cen- 

s of population, it will have to give up the idea of ade- 
juate enforcement. During the next six days the drys will 
have their chance to comment on this diagnosis. 


The Observer 


Some Recollections 


HEN I WAS A BOY in New England fifty years 

ago there were two religious papers coming into the 

community and I can remember how their re- 
spective merits were debated by the three or four families 
which read them. It was a Congregationalist community, 
and the two papers were practically Congregationalist 
papers, although having no official relation to the denomina- 
tion. One was the Christian Union, the other the Inde- 
pendent. We took the Christian Union in our house and 
were consequently suspected of being a little tainted with 
heresy. Dr. Lyman Abbott was the editor, and I grew up 
on him. As a matter of fact he wrote half the paper, for 
the long editorial was by him, he wrote.a page each week on 
the Sunday School lesson and there was always a sermon by 
him. Each week I read every word he wrote and perhaps 
no one has quite influenced me so much unless it was Phil- 
lips Brooks, whose sermons I knew almost by heart. 
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But besides Dr. Abbott’s sermons, the discourses of other 
outstanding preachers appeared from time to time and it 
was in these pages that I made the acquaintance of Wash- 
ington Gladden, Amory Bradford, Theodore T. Munger, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Newman Smyth and a host of others 
of the leaders of liberal thought in those days. Dr. James 
M. Whiton was also one of the editors, and his reviews of 
the outstanding books were very illuminating. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie was the literary editor, and his weekly edi- 
torials on books and culture—afterwards published in book 
form—opened up many doors of delight and inspiration to 
the young people of forty years ago. The Christian Union 
afterwards became the Outlook and with the change of name 
came a change of character. Perhaps I did not change with 
the times but the Outlook never had that charm for me that 
the old Christian Union had with its distinctly didactic tone 
and its consciousness of mission. 

Our neighbor, the village pastor, had the Independent, 
and we often exchanged papers. The Independent was 
more conservative theologically and William Hayes Ward 
gave it its tone with his trenchant editorials. He could hardly 
be matched in argument and they were exciting days when 
Abbott was writing his famous series of editorials on Evolu- 
tion and Theology in the Christian Union, and Dr. Ward 
was saying what he thought of them in the Independent. 
The Independent also carried Joseph Cook’s famous Mon- 
day lectures. Some of my readers will remember how every 
year, for several years, Joseph Cook held forth in Boston 
on Monday noons on the subjects of the day for an hour, 
before great crowds, made up largely of clergymen, some of 
whom religiously made long pilgrimages to hear him. The 
Independent devoted one whole page each week to this 
lecture, and the paper was then printed in the form of the 
great dailies, four pages each three feet by two. These lec- 
tures were published in book form each year by Houghton 
and Mifflin and make an imposing row of volumes, but | 
devoured them as they appeared each week in the Inde- 
pendent and from them learned what was going on in 
theology, philosophy, psychology and science in Europe, 
a'though I suspect everything was given a pretty thorough 
orthodox twist in passing through the famous lecturer’s 
ntind. My last sight of Joseph Cook was when he and 
Newman Smyth were pitted against each other in the last 
great theological debate of the American board of commis- 
sioners for foreign missions. I think the outcome of that 
debate, with its victory for the liberals, nearly broke Dr. 
Cook’s heart. As I look back to those boyhood days when 
I waited each week for the Christian Union and the Inde- 
pendent with a real eagerness, I cannot help saying: There 
were giants in the land in those days. 

As a boy I never knew much about Presbyterians. They 
did not count for much in New England. I am not sure 
that there was any Presbyterian church in Rhode Island, 
where I grew up, and there was only one in Boston, not 
far away. The Congregationalists ruled the land, al- 
though the Baptists had large influence in Providence 
through Brown university. Of course we knew of Doc- 
tors Parkhurst, John Hall and the Union theological pro- 
fessors, especially Professor Briggs, but the Christian 
Union and the Independent and the Congregationalist had 
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New England in their grip and I doubt if copies of the 
Evangelist or the Observer, the two great Presbyterian 
papers, ever got more than twenty-five miles east of New 
York. When I went up to Yale college I began to meet 
Presbyterians and Presbyterian ministers occasionally 
preached in the college pulpit, but in those days Yale was 
as distinctly Congregational as everything else about New 
England. It was not until I came to New York in 1903 
that I really came in contact with Presbyterian journalism. 

There were then three Presbyterian papers in the field, 
the Evangelist, the Observer and the Christian Work. The 
Christian Work was never as distinctly Presbyterian as the 
others, but it was largely written each week by Presby- 
terians and its subscription list was largely Presbyterian, 
although in later years it became more and more unde- 
nominational and the subscription list changed with it. The 
Evangelist was the liberal organ and its pages reflected 
the personality of Dr. Henry M. Field, a man of magnetic 
personality and sharing the mental vigor of his illustrious 
family. The paper never really prospered from a business 
point of view, because liberalism had not taken very deep 
root in the Presbyterian fold in those days. To print an 
article even hinting that the ten commandments had not 
been engraved on the tablets in the English language and 
directly handed by Jehovah to Moses meant the loss of a 
But Dr. Field had 
managed to keep the paper going and to exert real influ- 


hundred subscribers by return mail. 


ence until the famous Briggs heresy case came to vex the 
calm Presbyterian seas. 


It is difficult in these days to see, unless one is a thorough- 


going fundamentalist, just how so mild a form of heresy 
as Professor Briggs displayed could cause such a storm. 
Had he denied miracles and the virgin birth we could un- 
derstand; but in the beginning he merely advanced that 
theory of inspiration of the scriptures which is now quite 


commonly held by ministers of all denominations. The 
storm broke and there were few to come to his rescue. 
When he, as the contest went on, advanced in his now fa- 
mous tract, “The Bible, the Church and the Reason,” the 
doctrine that the church and the reason (or experience) 
might be channels of revelation and seats of authority in 
religion the storm broke with renewed violence. The 
Evangelist lined up on his side and as a result lost fully 
half of its subscribers almost over-night. The pages of 
those days make very interesting reading, especially in the 
light of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy now on 
our hands. Union seminary stood by Professor Briggs and 
retained him, although he went over to the Protestant Epis- 
copal church where there has always been large confessional 
liberty. The faculty of Union theological seminary today 
has representatives of many denominations upon it, and 
the seminary is undenominational. The Observer was con- 
servative but did not enter into the Briggs controversy very 
actively, neither did Christian Work. 

As I have said in a previous article, Christian Work up 
to about fifteen years ago was a family paper. Dr. Hal- 
lock’s idea, through the long period of his editorship, was 
to provide the best religious reading for the home. There 
were departments for every member of the household, 
there were many articles of a devotional nature and there 
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were several pages of religious news, much space being 
given to missions. It did not enter into the theological 
discussions of the time much, but reported them as news, 
giving both sides. This was not because Dr. Hallock 
wanted to play safe, as we say, but because of his ideal 
of what a religious journal should be and do. It was not 
until the paper came into the hands of Mr. Huntington 
and myself that it became a distinctly propagandist organ, 

Dr. Hallock did, however, depart from his cherished 
neutrality in one regard. He was one of the earliest cham- 
pions of simplified spelling and he was so enthusiastic about 
it that he could not resist the temptation both to use it and 
plead for it in Christian Work. It cost him a good many 
subscribers for many did not take kindly to it. It is an 
interesting bit of history that when Mr. Carnegie, who 
was an enthusiastic champion of the new spelling, heard 
that Dr. Hallock was losing subscribers by using the new 
forms, he sent the paper an annual check of $1,000 to com- 
pensate for the loss. Perhaps the most interesting incident 
in connection with the experiment was one that Dr. Hallock 
used to tell with great glee. The new rules dropped the 
“e-d” off the past participle and substituted “s-t” which 
reproduced the sound more accurately. Christian Work 
adopted this ruling, whereupon Dr. Hallock received a 
letter from an old lady, wife of a well-known clergyman, 
asking him to stop her paper as she did not want to pick 
it up some day after her dear husband died and read in the 
obituary, “He will be mist.” 

When I joined the Christian Work staff the simplified 
spelling craze was at its height. Mr. Carnegie had given 
the promoter a large sum of money and Dr. Melville Dewey 
was devoting much time to it. I always hated it, believing 
it was the refuge of lazy minds and a symptom of that 
evil tendency of our times to sacrifice beauty and truth for 
brevity and ease. Dr. Hallock and I used to argue it by 
the hour, and since Mr. Huntington shows some of this 
same deplorable taste he and I have continued the debate. 
The craze has subsided and nowhere will one read today, 
as the introduction written by Mr. Carnegie to my book, 
“The Peace Problem,” read, “I hav red this book, etc., 
etc.” The publishers printed it as sent in by Mr. Carnegie, 
but they never got over it. Even today the word “thru” 
gives me the same shock that some of the extreme cubist 
pictures give me. 

Under the new regime with Mr. Huntington and myself 
as associate editors, and with the splendid editorial coun- 
cil we gathered about us, Christian Work became less of a 
family paper and more of an organ of the great liberal 
movements of the day. For many years it was recognized 
as the outstanding organ of the peace movement among 
the churches, and not only led in the endeavor to interest 
the American churches in promoting international good- 
will but kept American Christians informed about all such 
movements abroad. Its editors have all been closely allied 
to the federal council’s commission on international justice 
and goodwill; the church peace union and the world al- 
liance for international friendship. It has also been an 
outstanding organ of the movement for Christian unity. It 
has been in closest touch with the wonderful development 
of the federal council from the beginning. It has cooper- 
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ated with the world conference on faith and order and in- 
vited Robert W. Gardiner into its editorial council. It 
devoted several pages every month during the year before 
August, 1925, to educating its readers in the meaning of 
the world conference on life and work, held in Stockholm, 
and printed many of the remarkable addresses given there. 
Finally during the last five years it has put up a stalwart 
fght for liberty of the pulpit. Along with The Christian 
Century it printed the sermon by Dr. Fosdick which 
precipitated his trouble with the Presbyterians, and it has 
stood with the liberal groups with all the courage it could 


ommand. . 
= FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Stature and Rotundity 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WALKED ABROAD, and with me was my Little 

| grandson, who is named after me. And as we walked 

we met a small boy, who was Very Short and Very 

Fat and Very Red, whose habit of life appeared to be that 

of Bumping Into Folk. And he Bumped into my Grand- 

son. And they settled the matter with a reasonable amount 
of Amiability, and we passed on our way. 

And my Little Grandson was thinking about the boy he 

had encountered, and he said, Grandpa, if his Fatness had 
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gone to Tallness, he would have been as Tall as I. 

Now I considered this wise observation, and I applied it 
unto certain men I know. For there be among them men 
of Fair Ability, who have developed nothing but Intellectual 
Adipoise, and who got through life bumping into things 
that concern them not. And they might have been men of 
reasonable stature if their Fatness had gone to Tallness. 

For I remember a man who spake unto me, saying, | 
am laboring Very Hard on a Very Important Matter. And 
he told me what it was. 

And I said, So far as I can see thou hast worked that 
mine out, and there is nothing further to be dug out of it, 
and there was not much to begin with, and the truth thou 
hast gotten is untrue and would be unimportant if it were 
true. 

But he regarded this comment of mine as the Shallow 
Criticism of one of the Unenlightened, and he went back 
to his unprofitable digging. 

And he would be a rather Tall Man intellectually, if his 
Fatness had gone to Tallness. 

Wherefore I speak unto men, saying, It is not enough 
for you that ye shall learn, but rather that ye learn those 
things that profit. It is not enough that ye be learning and 
never arriving at a knowledge of the truth. Go to fatness 
and tallness and put your Added Growth into your Stature 
and not around your belts, for what ye mistake for Tall- 
ness is Fatness. 


Two Poems by Thomas Curtis Clark 


Prayer 
‘OD of the open, of dawning and starlight, 
Of the sea’s blue, the sun’s gold, the clouds’ varied 
pageant ; 

God of mountains and forests and rich, waving grasses ; 

Of April’s fresh beauty and autumn’s deep crooning ; 

Of the snow blast, the night wind, 

The tempest, life-laden ; 

God of light, God of grandeur, 

We adore Thee. 


God of the spirit of man, emerging, 

Warring against the shackles of darkness ; 

God of strength, of freedom, of hope everlasting ; 
God of history, of science, of music symphonic ; 
God of all Christ-souls of all ages and peoples, 
Fulfilling the past, transcending the present, 
Insurgent, exulting, with eyes to the eastward: 
God of truth, God of progress, 

We extol Thee. 


God of our hearts, Father of mercy, 

Pitying, loving, craving affection ; 

God sacrificial, Calvary-proven ; 

Sun of all life, star of all peoples, 

Warming, enlightening, cheering and luring ; 
God of humanity, God of compassion, 

Father of Christ who died for our saving, 
We love Thee. 


The Kingdom 


HEN men shall live in loving faith 
And not for golden gain, 
When greed becomes a vanished wraith 
The Christ at last shall reign. 


When beauty takes its rightful place 
Within the hearts of men, 

When terror yields to kindly grace 
The earth will bloom again. 


Then little children, born of joy, 
Shall thrive by tender care; 

Enslaving toil will not destroy 
Their bodies, angel-fair. 


When nations plan for human weal, 
Nor bow to kings and courts, 

When faithless laws no more conceal 
The sham of guns and forts, 


The haunting fear of war shall go, 
The battled years shall cease, 
And in a day the earth shall know 

The benison of peace. 


Then Love shall conquer hate and pride, 
And Heaven will find it good 

That men have learned at last to bide 
In bonds of brotherhood. 





Our Secularized Civilization 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


or future prospect of religion in modern civilization 

can emanate only from a very superficial analysis of 
modern life. In America such optimism is justified by the 
undeniable prestige of the church in the popular mind and 
the vitality of the institutions of religion. In Europe opti- 
mism is not even supported by these facts. Yet America is 
in many respects more pagan than Europe; which means 
that the vitality of the institutions of religion is not in itself 
a proof of authentic religious life. The fact is that we are 
living in a completely secularized civilization which has lost 
the art of bringing its dominant motives under any kind of 
moral control. 

Recent events in Europe reveal what unrepentant tribal- 
ists western peoples are and how little they have learned 
from the great tragedy. They seem to lack both the imagi- 
nation to realize the folly of their ways and the humility 
to conceive of their folly as sin. While we in America af- 
fect to pity Europe, the sense of moral superiority, which 
is always the root of pity, is based on illusion. We are no 
more moral than Europe, but our tremendous wealth and 
our comparative geographic isolation save us from suffering 
any immediate consequences of our moral follies. How- 
ever active the institutions of religion may be in our national 
life, there is no trace of ethical motive in our national con- 
duct. To the world we appear, what we really are, a fabu- 
lously wealthy nation, intent upon producing more wealth 
and seemingly oblivious to the consequences which unre- 
strained lust of power and lust of gain must inevitably have 
on both personal morality and international harmony. 


UL or tecare pon OPTIMISM on the present state 


NO ETHICAL CONTROL 


The fact is that the social life of the western world is al- 
most completely outside of ethical control. A political leader 
of Gandhi's type would be unthinkable in the western world. 
While it may be true that all groups are naturally predatory 
and have never been effectually restrained by moral scru- 
ples, yet there is a measure of indifference to and defiance 
of moral law in our modern world which compares unfa- 
vorably with the best in either our own or oriental history. 
The fact is that we are living in a completely secularized 
civilization. 


The secularization of modern civilization is partly due to 
vur inability to adjust the ethical and spiritual interests of 
mankind to the rapid advance of the physical sciences. 
However much optimists may insist that science can not ul- 
timately destroy religion, the fact remains that the general 
tendency of scientific discovery has been to weaken not only 


religious but ethical values. Humanism as well as religion 
has been engulfed in the naturalism of our day. Our obses- 
sion with the physical sciences and with the physical world 
has enthroned the brute and blind forces of nature and we 
follow the God of the earthquake and the fire rather than 
the God of the still small voice. The morals of the man in 
the street, who may not be able to catch the full implications 
of pure science, are corrupted by the ethical consequences 
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of the civilization which applied science has built. While 
pure science enthroned nature in the imagination, applied 
science armed nature in fact. 


WHAT SCIENCE HAS DONE 


It is a part of the moral obfuscation of our day to imagine 
that we have conquered nature when in reality applied sci- 
ence has done little more than debase one part of humanity 
to become purely physical instruments of secular purpose 
and to cause the other part to be obsessed with pride in the 
physical instruments of life. The physical sciences armed 
nature—the nature in us—and lured us into a state where 
physical comfort is confused with true happiness and 
tempted us to indulge our lust for power at the expense of 
our desire for spiritual peace. We imagine we can escape 
life’s moral problems merely because machines have en- 
larged our bodies, sublimated our physical forces and given 
us a sense of mastery. The mastery of nature is vainly be- 
lieved to be an adequate substitute for self-mastery. Soa 
generation of men is being bred who in their youth subsist 
on physical thrills, in their maturity glory in physical power 
and in their age desire nothing more than physical comfort. 

Vaguely conscious of the moral inadequacy of such an ex- 
istence men try to sublimate it by restraining their individual 
lusts in favor of the community in which they live. Thus 
nationalism becomes the dominant religion of the day and 
individual lusts are restrained only to issue in group lusts 
more grievous and more destructive than those of individu- 
als. Nationalism is simply one of the effective ways in 
which the modern man escapes life’s ethical problems. Dele- 
gating his vices to larger and larger groups he imagines 
himself virtuous; the larger the group the more difficult it 
is to fix moral responsibility for unethical action. 

It would have been too much to expect of religion that it 
find an immediate antidote for the naturalism and secu- 
larism which the modern scientific world view has created 
It was inevitable that the natural world, neglected for cen- 
turies, should take vengeance upon the human spirit by mak- 
ing itself an obsession of the human mind. But it can not 
be said that religion has been particularly wise in the strat- 
egy it developed in opposition to naturalism. Religion tried 
to save itself by the simple expedient of insisting that evo- 
lution was not mechanistic but creative, by discovering God 
in the evolutionary process. Insofar as this means that 
there is room for freedom and purpose in the evolutionary 
process no quarrel is possible with the defenders of the 
faith. But there is after all little freedom or purpose in the 
evolutionary process, in short little morality; so that if we 
can find God only as he is revealed in nature we have no 
moral God. 


FAILURE OF MODERNISM 


It would be foolish to claim that the defense of a morally 
adequate theism in the modern world is an easy task; but it 
is not an impossible one. Yet most modernists have evaded 
it. Modernism on the whole has taken refuge in various 
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kinds of pantheism, and pantheism is always destructive of 
moral values. To identify God with automatic processes 
is to destroy the God of conscience; the God of the real is 
never the God of the ideal. One of the vainest delusions to 
which religionists give themselves is to suppose that religion 
is inevitably a support of morality. There are both supra- 
moral and submoral factors in religion. Professor Santayana 
makes the discrimination between two instincts in religion, 
the instinct of piety and the instinct of spirituality, the one 
seeking to hallow the necessary limitations of life and the 
other seeking to overcome them. Pantheism inevitably 
strengthens those forces in religion which tend to sanctify 
the real rather than to inspire the ideal. 

That is why modernism, which has sloughed off many of 
religion’s antimoral tendencies, but which involved itself 
in philosophic monism and religious pantheism more griev- 
jusly than orthodoxy ever did, has been so slight a moral 
gain for mankind. Liberal religion is symbolizing a totality 
of facts under the term God which orthodoxy, with a truer 
moral instinct, could comprehend under no less than two 
terms, God and the devil. It would be better to defy nature’s 
immoralities in the name of a robust humanism than to take 
the path which most modern religion has chosen and play 
truant to the distinctive needs of the human spirit by read- 
ing humanity into the essentially inhuman processes of na- 
ture. There is little to choose between the despair to which 
pure naturalism tempts us when we survey the human scene 
and the easy optimism which most modern religion encour- 
ages. What we need is both the spirit of repentance and the 
spirit of hope which can be inspired only by a theism which 
knows how to discover sin by subjecting man to absolute 
standards and to save him from despair by its trust in abso- 
lute values 


INADEQUATE PROTESTANTISM 


The secularization of modern life is partly due to the ad- 
vance of science, but also to the moral inadequacies of prot- 
estantism. If liberal protestantism is too pantheistic, tradi- 
tional protestantism is too quietistic to meet the moral prob- 
lems of a socially complex age. Protestantism, as Profes- 
sor Whitehead in his “Science and the Modern World” has 
with rare insight pointed out, has no understanding of the 
social forces and factors which impinge on and condition 
human personality. It believes that righteousness can be 
created in a vacuum. It produces no sense of tension be- 
tween the soul and its environment. The conversions of 
which it boasts may create moral purpose but that moral 
purpose is applied to a very limited field of motives where 
application is more or less automatic. It helps men to mas- 
ter those sins which are easily discovered because they rep- 
resent divergence from accepted moral customs, that is, the 
sins of dishonesty, sexual incontinence and intemperance. 
It does not help men to discover the sins lurking in their 
social customs and moral traditions. 

No religion is more ineffective than protestantism against 
the major social sins of our day, economic greed and race 
hatred. In a recent trial of Negroes growing out of a race 
riot in one of our metropolitan centers, the defense lawyer 
shrewdly manipulated the selection of the jury so that there 
would be at least a minority of Jews and Catholics in the 
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jury box, and it is reported that their votes were for the 
defense when the jury failed to reach a decision. No real 
progress can be made against the secularization of modern 
life until protestantism overcomes its pride and complacency 
and realizes that it has itself connived with the secularists. 
By giving men a sense of moral victory because they have 
mastered one or two lusts, while their lust for power and 
their lust for gain remains undisciplined, it is simply aggra- 
vating those lusts which are the primary perils of modern 
civilization. 

Protestantism reacted against the dualism in Roman Cath- 
olic ethics which produces asceticism on the one hand and 
an easy-going connivance with human weakness on the 
other. It is true that there is a dualism in Roman Catholic 
ethics which can develop, let us say, a Cardinal O’Connell 
on the one hand and a Cardinal Mercier on the other. But 
protestantism has a dualism equally grievous, which pro- 
duces a Cardinal O’Connell and a Cardinal Mercier in the 
same skin, a pagan and a puritan in one person, whose puri- 
tanism becomes an effective anodyne for a conscience not 
altogether easy in the sins of paganism. If a choice has to 
be made between monastic and quietistic ethics, surely mo- 
nastic ethics must be termed the most Christian for it is bet- 
ter that the world shall be feared than that it be embraced 
with a good conscience. 


CONVICTION OF SIN 


How a fretful anxiety about a limited number of lustful 
temptations can develop a perfect complacency in regard to 
other temptations may be seen by the fact that the church is 
not now as conscious of some of the sins of modern civiliza- 
tion as some of our most thoroughgoing realists. If Scott 
Nearing had the ear of New York he could convict it of sin 
more surely than Bishop Manning can. The Nation prompts 
its readers to a consciousness of social sin more effectively 
than does, say, the Watchman-Examiner. It is significant, 
too, that the very part of the country in which the churches 
insist most upon “regenerate membership” and recruit such 
a membership by persistent revivals, is most grievously cor- 
rupted by the sin of race hatred. Protestantism, and inso- 
far as Roman Catholicism has departed from the best med- 
ievalism, Catholicism, too, has no understanding of the com- 
plex factors of environment out of which personality 
emerges. It is always “saving” individuals but not saving 
them from the greed and the hatred into which they are 
tempted by the society in which they live. Protestantism, it 
might be said, does not seem to know that soul lives in a 
body, and that the body is part of a world in which the laws 
of the jungle still prevail. 

Perhaps it might not be irrelevant to add that its failure 
to understand the relation between the physical and the spir- 
itual not only tempts protestantism to create righteousness in 
a vacuum but to develop piety without adequate symbol. 
That is why the church services of extreme protestant sects 
tend to become secularized, once the first naive spontaneity 
departs from their religious life. In Europe non-conform- 
ist protestants tend more and more to embrace the once de- 
spised beauty of symbol and dignity of form in order to 
save worship from dullness and futility. In America non- 
conformist protestantism, with less cultural background, 
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tries to avert dullness by vulgar theatricality. The Quak- 
ers alone escape this fate because their exclusion of symbol 
is so rigorous that silence becomes itself the symbol. If 
worship is to serve man’s ethical as well as religious needs 
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it must give him a sense of humble submission to the abso. 
lute. Humility is lacking in protestant worship as it is miss. 
ing in protestant civilization. If this humility is medievaligm 
we can not save civilization without medievalism. 


What Think Ye of Christr 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


not have in it the challenge which it has for us to- 
It was asked in the midst of a debate, and had 
reference to the messianic ideal of the nation and the age, and 
not to the person of Jesus, or his place in the order of 
things. Whose son will the messiah be? Jesus asked his 
opponents. The son of David, was their reply. Whereupon 
Jesus asked a further question: If the messiah be the son 
of David, how is it that David himself calls him lord? And 
he quoted a line from a psalm in proof of his point. They 
were outwitted by his paradox, and from that day, the 
evangelist tells us, no one ventured to put a question to 
him. 


()' COURSE the question, as it was first asked, did 


day. 


Jesus did not present himself to men as a problem, much 
less as a puzzle they had to solve, but as a Light, a Guide, 
a Way. He did not come to assert himself, but to make 
God known as the Father and Lover of men. None the 
less, because he did fulfill the ideal of the messiah—or the 
Christ, if we use the Greek word—in its spiritual mean- 
ing, the question quickly came to have reference to himself, 
and so it has been read all down the ages, each age answer- 
ing it after its manner. When, in the circle of his intimate 
friends, Jesus asked the same question, he made it directly 
personal: “Whom say ye that I am?” Instantly Simon 
Peter, answering for all, said: “Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God.” Those men who walked with Jesus 
in Galilee and Judea, heard his words of truth and watched 
his works of mercy, had made up their minds that he was 
the revealer of God and the redeemer of man. My pur- 
pose is to ask this question of each one who reads their 
words, as if whispering it from ear to ear, on the ground 
that we owe it to God, to ourselves, and to humanity, to 
make up our minds about Jesus. 


I. 


Such a question is not theoretical at all, but severely 
practical and directly personal. And the first thing that meets 
us is the amazing fact that no one else among all the teachers 
and way-showers of mankind makes such an appeal or 
confronts us with such a dilemma. Not Moses, not Plato, 
not the Buddha faces us in this intimate and insistent 
manner. They challenge us to high ideals, noble thoughts, 
and heroic endeavors, but they do not knock at the door 
of our hearts, as Jesus does, asking us to decide who they 
are and what shall be our attitude toward them. Yet the 
first and supreme question in respect to Jesus is, not as to 
his teaching, nor yet as to the nature of his person, but as 
to our relation to him in the lonely places of the soul where 
he meets us. Somehow, in his own gentle manner, he 


enters into our hearts, as if he had a right to be there, and 
we find ourselves face to face with him. Either we must 
refuse him company, or pledge ourselves to him, making 
him the Master of our hearts, not verbally, but vitally; and 
according as we decide, we have lost or won an inward peace 
worth more than all the gold in all the hills. 

Aboard an east coast train from Scotland to London, in 
the blazing days of war, a British officer sat opposite me 
Having endured a lecture of mine in Edinburgh the even- 
ing before, he made himself known, and we had such a talk 
as one often had in those days when the soul of man was 
near the surface. As he left the car at York he gave me 
a book he had been reading, about which I had been curious, 
saying that it was worth my while to read it, because it 
would show me the state of mind of many earnest men 
who still go to church, and how they do not always follow 
what they hear in the pulpit. With a cheery smile and a 
wave of the hand he vanished into the night. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER 


The book was entitled The Diary of a Church-Goer, 
and it proved to be of such unusual interest and charm that 
even my favorite Moby Dick had to wait, just when Father 
Mapple was in the middle of his sermon on Jonah and 
the whale—such is the patient courtesy of great books. 
There was no name on the title-page, but a new edition 
tells us that it was written by the late Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, whose habit it was for several years to jot down 
his meditations and impressions and even his criticisms, 
when he returned from church. It is a valuable book for a 
minister, if only to show him how little some of his hearers 
may agree with what is said in the pulpit, and in what ways 
they are helped or repelled by the service. For example, 2 
lovely Easter day was spoiled for the diarist by the use of 
the Athanasian creed, not exclusively, not principally on 
account of its damnatory clauses, but because of “its pre 
tentious pedantry, through which shines no glimpse of the 
grace of the gospel.” It was so remote alike from the tender 
beauty of the gospel and the fresh wonder of the spring 
morning ; not a psalm of life, but the work of “minds mov- 
ing in barren intellectual exercises aloof from love and 
grace and fellowship.” An ugly, arid symbol, it crashed into 
the service like a stone thrown through the window. The 
rest of the morning service covered him “like a pall,” 
so much so that he did not partake of the communion. 

Here was a noble and reverent mind who loved the 
church for its atmosphere of calm, its spirit of fellowship, 
and the distilled wisdom of the ages in its teaching. Its 
ancient houses of service, built with hands, helped him © 
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dwell in a House not made with hands. When the oldest 
narratives of history were read, the sense that he was akin 
to those long-dead singers was uplifting. The exhortations 
of St. Paul stimulated his courage, and the light of the 
gospels flamed afresh when the central Figure was revealed 
in them walking with God, fulfilled of God, revealing the 
wav of perfect life which leads to victory over death. The 
psalms made him aware of the encompassing God, and the 
great pages of the prophets were like a sky full of faith- 
ful guiding stars. At times, he knew not how or why, 
through lines so familiar that he could anticipate the reader, 
there would break a light as of heaven itself, and he was 
lifted into a sense of fellowship with countless generations 
of men seeking and finding God. As we may read on a 
lovely page: 

Yet it has happened—one knows not how—it will doubt- 
less happen again—one cannot tell when—that, as the verses 
follow one another, suddenly out of the well-known story 
there comes a strange, thrilling sense of heights and depths 
never before scaled or plumbed. Something in the air, some- 
thing in ourselves, something, it may be, in the voice of the 
reader, in sunny mornings, in country churches, when the 
scents and sounds of summer come through open windows, 
in the equable atmosphere of some vast minster, when the 
words spoken at the lectern are encompassed with stillness— 
under all varying circumstances, defying calculation and ex- 
planation—the new comes out of the old, the passion out 
of the commonplace, and we say within ourselves, “This 
thing is of God.” 

There is no mention of preaching in the diary. If the 
diarist listened to sermons at all, they must have been 
satisfying, or else he refrained from comment—as Pepys 
did not. Now, my reason for speaking of this diary is, first, 
because of its beauty, its sincerity, and the sweet religious 
air that breathes through it; and second, because, as a fact, 
all through the pages the writer is trying, honestly and 
earnestly, to make up his mind about Jesus. Early in the 
diary we read: “I have for some time been drawing to a 
resolution to undertake a particular task. I want to force 
my mind to answer the question, “What have / come to 
think of Christ??” He touches upon many questions— 
providence, fate, prayer, and other deep issues—but he al- 
ways comes back to the question of Christ. He takes it up, 
lays it down, and takes it up again. He studies what Christ 
thought of himself, what his disciples, during his lifetime, 
thought of him, what St. Paul thought, and what the Chris- 
tian ages have thought. Then he returns to the question, 
“What have J come to think about Christ?” He feels that 
if he can place Jesus, everything else will fall into its place. 
Other issues do not work out while that mystery is un- 
solved. There is no question in his mind as to following 
Christ: so much is sure, but he wants to decide as to who 
he is. He never quite makes up his mind, but he tends to 
the conclusion that Jesus was only a man, albeit the noblest, 
purest, wisest of the sons of men. Yet he has grave mis- 
givings about such a conclusion, as well he may, because, if 
© much is certain, more would seem to be sure. 


II. 


lt is a far cry from Lord Courtney, trying to make up 
his mind about Jesus in a vine-covered English church, to 
eur tousled, hurrying, unworshipful age, groping its way 
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with no spiritual program and little “open vision.” The 
inner issue which troubled his honest mind is still unsolved 
by many who, alas, seem well nigh to have lost his habit of 
culture and piety. Much has happened betimes; a world- 
view is passing away, and the inner attitude of man has 
altered. Something seems to have broken in us, dividing us 
from our fathers, as if the problems of life had now a dif- 
ferent basis of thought, and old ways of thinking had be- 
come unreal. Yet that is only seeming, and we have to face 
the issue which agitated that good man at the altar of 
prayer, albeit in a new and a more difficult setting. For it is 
as true of us—each of us, since we may not delegate this 
matter to others—as it was of that earnest seeker after 
truth, that our attitude toward Jesus may not measure the 
Reality, but it does determine our place in the spiritual 
order, our peace of mind and heart, and the power of our 
lives. 


NOBLE HESITATION 


How can we make up our minds about Christ? Surely 
the noble hesitation of Lord Courtney is wiser and more 
truly reasonable than any glib and final decision of such a 
question. At least, it recognized not only the difficulties, but 
the vastness of the question, in the presence of which 
humility is wisdom. Kant made protest when his biographer 
placed his name too near that of Jesus, as if they were to 
be mentioned together. Speaking of the two names, he said: 
“The one is holy; the other is that of a poor bungler doing 
his best to interpret him.” First of all, if we are to make 
up our minds about Christ, we must begin by giving our 
hearts to him—as we must do with any teacher whose truth 
we seek to know. As with any other teacher with whom 
we put our sou!s to school, we must keep an open mind and 
an honest, responsive heart, and not make our own ideas 
the measure of the truth we seek. If we cannot fathom the 
genius of Shakespeare, it need not surprise us if the mys- 
tery of Jesus out-tops us. For in the life of Jesus the 
human and the divine shade into each other, without any 
dividing line, showing us what the good is at which our 
living should aim. Let me bear testimony and say frankly 
that there are many questions about Christ which I cannot 
fathom, much less solve. Time was when these difficulties 
gave me the keenest distress, but my distress was due, as I 
now see, entirely to my own vanity. For, if I could meas- 
ure the mystery of Christ, it would show me that he is no 
greater, no deeper, no wiser than I am. So that, today, my 
old difficulties are a part of the basis of my faith in the 
immeasurable richness of his revelation. After all, we are 
not asked to understand Christ, but to follow and obey him, 
and if we are to understand him, even in a little way, it 
will be because we obey him. 


THE HUMAN CHRIST 


For that reason, it is wise to begin, as we must begin if 
we are to think in a modern way, with the human Christ. 
As some one has said, if Christ became man, it is necessary 
to know what kind of a man he became; and the emphasis 
upon Jesus as a man, which began with Renan, has been 
rich in gains both to faith and life. If Jesus was unable 
to sin, then it was no merit to have resisted the temptation. 
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If he was omniscient, then it needed no courage to face the 
cross. If he did not assume a real humanity, then what 
he did not assume he did not redeem. We must start from 
the fact that he was very man, if ever we are to learn that 
the very God dwelt in him. Besides, the Jesus of history 
is one who can be known as a real man, living a real human 
life, touched with our weariness and grey with the dust of 
the old-worn human way. When we sit down to the gospel 
narratives, and study them, and dye our minds in their 
color, we know that we are dealing with reality, and that 
reality, so rich and warm and winsome becomes the basis 
of a faith that is real. 


III. 


As with the Bible, so with its central Figure; to read it 
as any other book is the surest way to learn that it is unlike 
any other book. Unfortunately, not many take the time and 
pains to know the Jesus of the gospels, and as a result, one 
who should be a living reality is only a “dimly luminous 


symbol of the good.” For such neglect there is no excuse, 
and the wonder is that we have any fellowship with Christ at 
all. Let a man adjourn his doubts, take the little book that 
tells the story of Jesus and read it—nay, more, think and 
pray and live his way into the mind of the Master, into his 
thought of God and life and duty—and Jesus will become as 
real as the earth on which he walks. Let him bring not only 


his intellect but his own heart to the investigation, and he 
will learn why the church has held that Jesus was truly hu- 
man, but also that somehow God was actually in him in a 
unique and redeeming sense. In short, that the humanitarian 
view of Christ, noble and lovely as it is, simply does not 
account for the facts of his life or his influence as a gulf- 
stream in history. Still less does it account for what he has 
been, and is now, to the millions who love, trust, and follow 
him—often, alas, afar off—to say nothing of those few who 
have paid to him the last full measure of devotion. 

rake one scene from that life of beauty, pity and com- 
radeship. One day, while Jesus was teaching, a messenger 
came telling him that a little girl was iil, and asking his aid. 
He dropped everything and went, as he always did at the 
cry of need. While on the way another runner came telling 
him not to go to further trouble, as the little girl was dead. 
But Jesus went on. No wonder his disciples were amazed 
Yet 
Such faith, such courage, such refusal to 
accept death as final fills one with awe. What would you 
not give for a faith like that? He took the little girl by the 
hand and said, “My little girl, arise!” Of course, if that 
story were told of anyone else, you would not believe it. 
Nor would I. 


how is it? 


beyond words. For them, as for us, death was final. 


Jesus went on, 


3ut when we go with Jesus to the scene, 
How empty our jargon about the laws of nature 
seems in the presence of one whose very gesture was an 
event, as if we knew enough of the laws of nature to make 
us implacably wise! What if there be laws of nature 
whereof we have not even dreamed, much less made use of ? 
lt behooves us to keep an open mind and a tender heart if 
we are to know the truth as it is in Jesus. 

When I was a lad one of our neighbors had an ugly way 
with him when he was in his cups. Even now I can feel the 
white-hot indignation that swept over me when we heard 
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him beating his family. Somewhere, the details of which 
he never told, Jesus met him and they had dealings. After 
that, he stood up straight and strong and faithful, and his 
home became sweet, wholesome and happy. Twenty years 
passed, and the home was never again beshadowed until 
the father died. What think you of one who can work 
such a wonder? Is he not just the friend whom you need 
to take command of the sad tangle of your days? Surely 
here is a spirit, a power, a love, a fellowship to which we 
can trust all that we are and all we hope to be, forever! 
No wonder all sorts of men—the high, the low, the learned, 
the unlearned—have found in Jesus a clue to the dark riddle 
of the world in which we are set to follow the good in the 
midst of shadows, and where death seems the vast coffin lid 
of a loveless universe descending upon us at last. And a few, 
having a heart for high adventure, have 


Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him their pattern, to live or die. 


Let me put it in another way, translating into simple 
terms the truth held by Athanasius—the truth that “God 
of very God” dwelt in a real human life; which means, also, 
that human nature is great enough to enshrine the fullness 
of God. Does the life of Jesus so stir our own hearts that 
we are made aware that his spirit, his way of living, is the 
divine intention for man? If we answer that inquiry in 
the affirmative—and it is hard to know how any one can 
be honest with his own heart and answer it otherwise— 
then another question follows: Does not the divine inten- 
tion for man, confirmed by our own hearts, reveal the nature 
of God? As one of our poets has said : 


By all that he requires of me 
I know what he himself must be. 


That is, does the life of Jesus move us, by the action of 
spirit on spirit, to live for the same ends and in a like spirit! 
Here is a purely spiritual appeal, and each one may test for 
himself whether or not following Jesus does not make for 
fullness and satisfaction of soul. 


THE MEANING OF DIVINITY 


Love is a kind of life which we all know when we see it, 
and still more when we live it. For me God is what Jesus 
lived ; that is what I mean by the divinity of Christ. If you 
know, or can imagine, or have ever dreamed of anything 
more divine than the love which Jesus lived, pray tell it to 
the world! If we are to make the best of life, we must 
follow the best and give ourselves loyally to it. Life can- 
not wait until all riddles are solved, and therefore the wise 
poet was truly wise when he wrote, giving his heart to 
Jesus in final dedication, the while he waited for a clearer 
light to dawn: 


“If Jesus Christ is a man — 
And only a man—lI say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him I cleave alway. 


“If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 
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The Larger Bible 


By Herbert L. Willett 


quite alone, in the occidental mind, as the world’s 
holy book. No other books or documents intruded 
into the cloistered and safeguarded inclosure in which it 


[J sie recent times the Bible stood almost if not 


reigned. If it was not held actually to be the oldest of 
hooks, certain of its contents, like Genesis and Job, were 
siven this place of priority among the world’s writings. If 
there were documents that had association with the authentic 
hooks of the scriptures, and were even included as apoc- 
ryphal works in certain editions, they were usually treated 
as literary curiosities, mere odds and ends of religious ex- 
periment, related in some indefinite and unimportant manner 
to the genuine collection. 

At the present time this vague and defensive attitude 
toward the wider ranges of the literature of the Christian 
tradition is being given up, and the Bible is seen as having 
immediate and helpful relations with many varieties of lit- 
erature which relate themselves to it in many ways. This 
volume includes by no means al] of the literature which the 
Christian movement, taken in its long stretches from ancient 
Hebrew times to the classic era of post-apostolic days, has 
produced. The fact that the Bible is accepted throughout 
Christendom as the unique and adequate bearer of the 
Christian faith does not justify the neglect of that mass of 
documents which took form in the same environment, and 
which have been carried along in a rather loose and yet 
somewhat related series of collections. Each of these 
smaller bodies of documents holds some relation to our 
Bible. They may be said to revolve about it, as planets of 
varying size and importance revolve around a sun. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


lf one undertakes to put these different collections of 
writings into some orderly arrangement he might well begin 
with the writings which have come into our possession 
through the discovery and translation of the historical in- 
scriptions and other documents of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria 
and the other lands that formed the environment of the 
Hebrew people. Formerly biblical events and characters 
stood out by themselves, with no confirmation from con- 
temporary history. Biblical statements regarding contacts 
with these neighboring states stood upon their own author- 
ity, without aid of the historical background which com- 
parative history and biblical archaeology have now provided. 
The inscriptions of kings like Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadrezzar, Cyrus, and several of the pha- 
raohs read like additional chapters to the books of Kings. 
Equally valuable for the study of the new testament are 
the literary materials and the archaeological discoveries that 
have given fresh interest to the history of the Graeco- 
Roman period. 

A second list of writings is one that is not now in the 
possession of biblical scholarship, but must be kept in the 
imagination of the student if a just estimate is to be made 
ot the literary impulse that produced the old testament. 
This is the group of actually “lost books,” to which refer- 


ence is made from time to time in the Hebrew scriptures, 
not as a collection, but as individual writings which were 
known to the authors who referred to them. The Book of 
Jasher, the Book of the Wars of Jahveh, the History of 
Samuel the Seer, the History of Nathan the Prophet, the 
Book of the Acts of Solomon, the Histories of Shemaiah 
the Prophet and of Iddo the Seer, the Commentary of the 
Book of the Kings, and several other works are mentioned, 
as well as those Chronicles of the King of Israel and Judah 
which are so tantalizingly and so frequently mentioned in 
the narratives that have survived. These references afford 
suggestion of the ampler body of writings once possessed 
by the Hebrew people. But all have perished save the 
thirty-nine books in our collection. Indeed the survival of 
any writing that was in Hebrew seems to have been 
the chief criterion for its inclusion in the canon. Will some 
of these lost documents be found as the result of the fresh 
interest in excavation in biblical lands? It is not probable. 
Yet the door is never closed. 


APOCRYPHA 


\ third group of documents related to the Bible is the 
so-called apocrypha of the old testament This is the 
collection of books written in hellenistic Greek, the lan- 
guage that superseded Hebrew as a vehicle of literary ac- 
tivity, was employed in the preparation of a number of 
late utterances related to Hebrew and Jewish interests, was 
made the medium for the translation of the old testament 
into the literature of the later Egyptian age, and furnished 
the speech of the new testament. This body of apocryphal 
works, including Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira, and others, fourteen in all, is 
often included in the larger Bibles, between the two testa- 
ments. By the Roman Catholic church they have been 
given a higher value than by protestants, but they throw 
valuable light upon conditions in the Jewish community in 
the late pre-Christian period, and are receiving more of 
the attention they deserve. 

Fourth in this enumeration of books intimately related 
to the Bible is the collection of Jewish and Christian apoca 
lypses, the study of which has taken so important a place 
The 
tains two books of the apocalyptic type, Daniel and Revela 


in the recent activities of biblical scholars. sible con- 
tion. But there was a considerable literature of similar 
character which took form between 200 B. C. and 150 A. D 
It was a literature of confident appeal from an era of per- 
secution to a divine vindication. It was a literature of 
cryptic utterance, symbolism, significant numbers and colors, 
in which the saints of the Jewish or the Christian assemblies 
were assured of an early deliverance from their persecu- 
tions and the overthrow of their foes. This list of books 
includes, besides the two mentioned, the various apocalypses 
of Enoch and Ezra, Baruch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of 
Jubilees, the Sibylline Oracles, and fragments of other 
works. The influence of these documents upon the thought 
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and speech both of Jews and Christians in the first cen- 
tury was notable, and may be observed in many of the ex- 
pressions of the new testament. There is no single collec- 
tion of these books, as it would run to considerable size. 
But in separate volumes, with valuable commentation, they 
are accessible in the editions of Charles and others. 

A final list of works may be called roughly the apocry- 
pha of the new testament. The selection of the twenty-seven 
books of the present Christian scriptures was not a rapid 
process. Many works came from the hands of early Chris- 
tian writers, and many different collections were formed, 
some containing more and some less than our present new 
testament. Those that did not find acceptance in the col- 
lections made by the greater leaders of the church, like 
Clement and Origen, were still regarded as of interest, and 
some of them, like Barnabas, Hermas, the Clementine letters, 
and the Teachings of the Twelve, came to have a place 
hardly inferior to the canonical books. Other writings 
there were of early date but less significance, like the vari- 
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ous spurious Gospels of Mary, of the Infancy of Nicodemus, 
of Thomas, of Petro, the Acts of Paul and Thecla, the 
Acts of Pilate, several pseudo-apostolic epistles such as the 
Magnesians, the Trallians, the Smyrnaeans, etc. To thes 
later collectors have added various legendary fragments 
such as the fictitious correspondence of Paul and Seneca 
the fanciful tales of Christ and Abgarus, and the equally 
mythical letters of Herod and Pilate. These books grade 
down from early and reverent Christian writings, through 
pseudo-authoritative instructions and recitals, to purely § 
imaginary sketches, the effort to satisfy our natural curiosity 
regarding the early period of the Christian community. 

These various lists of works, most of them available for 
the use of the student of biblical literature, throw mos 
valuable light upon the nature and purpose of the authen- 
tic scriptures, and indeed constitute a sort of larger Bible, 
whose intelligent examination cannot fail to prove of im- 
mense profit to those who wish to master the meaning and 
interpret the spirit of the holy scriptures. 


What Young Jones Is Believing 


By Henry Strong Huntington 


HE DIVIDING WALLS between the intellectual 
“Tx the religious have broken down for young Jones. 

He is thinking independently now. What his mother 
thought doesn’t make much difference to him, not because 
he doesn’t respect her, but because he has data that she 
didn’t have. He isn’t quite sure what his father did think. 
From some things the governor once let fall, he shrewdly 
suspects that old Jones’ view of religion didn’t differ so 
much from his own. But father didn’t talk about it much; 
probably didn’t want to upset mother or the children. 

Young Jones cares as much about religion as his mother 
does. He can’t keep away from it. But his religion must 
It didn’t, he realizes now, 
before and while he was in college. Today he knows that 
he suffered then from a divided mind, that he was one of 
William James’ divided personalities. And he was not com- 
fortable. Young Jones has become a unit now. He has 
asked all the questions he could think of to ask. He found 
no answers to one or two of them. He doesn’t pretend to 
himself that he did. Touching them he says frankly, I don’t 
know. 


pass the same tests as his science. 


But he has found an answer to some. Those an- 


swers make his religion. What is it? 
THE POWER OUTSIDE 


First of all, young Jones knows there is some power out- 
side himself. Matter and life and law did not come from 
him. The power from which they did come must excel all 
that it has caused. If that power has made personality it 
must itself have personality—or more. If he does not call 
that power personal, any more than in his teens he would 
have thought it “anthropomorphic,” it is only because it is 
more than personal. He cannot escape that power. Noth- 
ing can. It causes all things, directs all things, develops all 
things. From it he sprang, and society sprang. It therefore 


more than understands everything—everything. It is use. 
less to fight against it. As a wise man young Jones wants 
to fit himself in with it. He will flow with the stream. He 
will accept the ways of God so far as he understands them. 

Young Jones has come to see that God is working toward 
what the best of men have agreed to call the nobler things. 
For humanity almost unconsciously tends to subscribe to 
his ways and accept as good what he regards as such. In 
material God has produced matter instinct with intelligence, 
growing higher and higher. In men’s touch with each 
other, young Jones finds that God works toward geniality 
and mutual consideration. The more he has pondered, the 
more young Jones has come to marvel before this power 
beyond himself. He finds the wilderness and the city square 
alike holy ground. So young Jones accepts the will of God, 
not only as we think of the Mohammedan’s accepting 
kismet because no one can fight against it, but because he has 
thus found in his own heart peace and quietness. 

He has also discovered that goodwill toward men not 
only fits in with this world as God has made it but it gives 
him, himself, deepest satisfaction. It proves the very food 
of his spirit. Young Jones has come to a great conviction 
as to the possibilities of the future. If men will but coop 
erate with the power that runs through the universe, the 
world will grow and grow in beauty and in brotherly kiné- 
ress. It will grow on from grace to grace, from glory t 
glory. 

IM MORTALITY 


But, young Jones, what do you think about immortality’ 
“I do not deny it,” he answers. “But for lack of any 
convincing evidence in the scientific sense I cannot affirm tt. 
I do not want to upset anyone else’s faith in it. But! 
must face life as I find it. If God gives us a life beyond 
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this one, I shall be glad. If he does not, his will is still 
wisest and best. But I know I have this life and others 
have it, and I must live so that their lives shall be well worth 
living here. I must do all I can to see that no one has to 
live a dreary, ugly life, a life that is little and mean.” 

He frankly goes on, “I think that our notion of immor- 
tality has often helped to make us careless about other 
people’s lives. We have thought, “Well, these things will 
be made up for them somehow in the life beyond the grave.’ 
The socialists who call themselves anti-Christian have some 
truth on their side when they call belief in a future life an 
opiate.” 

“As for me,” says young Jones in his own heart, “I shall 
do what I can to see that other men have opportunities. 
That’s my purpose in life.” Young Jones has brains enough 
to see that the people who seek for themselves end in 
shallows. 

“But how much can you do?” we ask the young man. 

“I may not do much,” he answers. “But something. I 
can have some idea of what the world ought to be, what 
God would like to have it. And I can work toward that 
end.” You see young Jones isn’t afraid of the word God. 

Young Jones’ dream of what the world might be is a 
very passion. At the end of his days he will measure his 
life by the distance which the snail, humanity, has gone 
forward toward “God’s kingdom,” thanks to him. For 
young Jones will bring up a family to carry on his own 
consecration and multiply it tomorrow. He will make some 
difference in his own business. He will carry considerable 
weight in his own town before he’s dead. He will count 


some. Get enough young Jones’s and the world will push 
on fast. 


JESUS 


For a while young Jones thought he wasn’t orthodox. He 
isn't so sure of it now. He’s been learning something of the 
way the historians understand the gospels. Moreover he’s 
been reading the gospels for himself, with no glasses on. 
He’s been surprised to find what Jesus was like in the docu- 
ments that report his life and words at first hand, Mark 
and the logia. He had thought from what he gathered from 
hymns and sermons and revival meetings and Sunday school 
that Jesus was chiefly interested in saving souls and was 
always saying, “Believe in me,” and that the object of it all 
was just to get to heaven after you're dead. He has no 
question now that Jesus was interested in saving souls— 
but his idea of what saving your soul means differs a good 
deal from his eighteen-year-old one. 

When the Presbyterian general assembly laid down the 
five “fundamental” points, young Jones tried them out by 
the oldest documents. They came out very badly. The 
Presbyterians—and other good people—had said one must 
believe in Christ’s “mighty works.” Jesus seemed to hold a 
very different view of the virtue in believing in them. It 
was, he said, a wicked and adulterous generation which 
sought after a sign. 

As for the inerrancy of the scriptures, young Jones found 
that while Jesus said, “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled,” he said a good many 
other things that looked in another direction. “Ye have 
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read,” he said, “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, but 
I say unto you . . .” and then bade them do something 
quite different. Again he found Jesus freely differing with 
Moses, who, Jesus told his hearers, let the Jews do some 
things on account of their hardness of heart. As for the 
virgin birth, young Jones could not find that Jesus cared 
enough about it even so much as to refer to it. The physical 
resurrection? Frankly, young Jones found the accounts so 
confusing he couldn’t make out what the evangelists them- 
selves thought. As for the atonement, he could not find 
the idea in the gospels except in John, which has the least 
historical authority, and there, mind you, only in a comment 
on a remark of the high priest. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


So young Jones came to the conclusion that the so-called 
“fundamentals” didn’t bulk very large in the religion of 
Jesus. And young Jones held Jesus a perfectly orthodox 
Christian. So far as he could make it out, orthodoxy to the 
mind of Christ consisted in caring as much about one’s 
neighbor’s welfare as about his own, in being ready to help 
the needy and look out for the weak, in forgiving people 
incorrigibly, in being willing to take second place, in a great 
many things like that. Love for your neighbor, confidence 
in your heavenly Father, the kingdom of God—those seemed 
to be the things that occupied the mind of Christ. 

As for heaven, a life beyond the grave, young Jones made 
a great discovery. Apparently Jesus had never talked at 
all about heaven in the way he had understood it. The 
kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven, of which he 
spoke so often, apparently sometimes meant the inner state 
of a man, sometimes the glorious future that, in God’s provi- 
dence, awaits this world. Perhaps it involved resurrection, 
perhaps it did not. But young Jones knew for himself the 
kingdom of God in the peace of his own heart. And the 
dream of the age to come gave direction to all his life. So 
he found himself very truly in the fellowship of Jesus, even 
in the thought of God’s kingdom. 

Such is the faith of young Jones. It falls into the same 
three sections as did that of Jesus: Confidence in God. 
Love to one’s neighbor. The kingdom of God upon earth. 


THE CHURCH 


Can young Jones stay in the church? He wants to. By 
its conception of itself, the church is committed to the ideas 
of Jesus. And they are meat and drink to the young man. 
One has a right to demand Christ’s standards of the church. 
One can do that of no other organization. So, to young 
Jones’ mind, the church offers the best, the most natural 
instrument, for shaping the world into the kingdom of 
which he dreams. 

But will the church let young Jones stay in? That is for 
the church to say. Will the church frown on a man, give 
him the cold shoulder, because he trusts enough in God 
not to fear to ask every question and drive the question 
through until he gets his answer? Will the church think a 
man out of place within it because he uses his reason and 
his knowledge to the utmost, the reason and knowledge 
that God gave him? Will the church throw out a man 
because he is honest? If it will it isn’t like Christ. So much 





THE 


is sure. What will become of the church if it hasn’t a 
place for young Jones? Charles Erdman, moderator of the 
Presbyterian general assembly, the other day told of a 
campus of ten thousand students where to maintain con- 
nection with the church, to profess Christianity, “simply 
’ That suggests the answer. 

If they can’t stay in the 


wasn't done.’ 
Young Jones’s are everywhere. 
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protestant church, that church will go the way the Roman 
church has gone in France, Belgium and the Latin world— 
where it is an institution from which has flowed most of 
the intellectual life of the people, leaving it the abode of the 
second-rate, the unthinking, the obscurantist—a dusty relic. 
Even now many of young Jones’ cousins have quit going to 
church. Let us open the doors wide to Jones himself! 


Vital Control 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


OW AND AGAIN a real voice speaks in these 
N United States. When Irving Babbitt published 

“Rousseau and Romanticism” a good many Amer- 
icans must have turned in their sleep. This massive, erudite, 
penetrating volume more than suggested the coming of sun- 
rise, and the hope of a bright, clear day. Most writing pub- 
lished in this republic during the last twenty-five years has 
consisted of thoughts rather than thought, and when one of 
our own men out of a wealth of disciplined knowledge and 
taste which would have done credit to the ripest and ma- 
turest mind in an ancient civilization began sending forth 
critical writing which possessed the unity of a genuine view 
of life, and the coherence which only a mind which knew its 
own way through a thousand difficult trails could give to 
any literary work, it was evident that another step had been 
taken in American letters. Indeed the last two centuries 
in the adventure of thinking and feeling and writing have 
not elsewhere been seen in such understanding perspective as 
that which “Rousseau and Romanticism.” 
The men who are ready for its unhesitating tests, its re- 


characterizes 


morseless honesty and its clear, cool insight, will never for- 

get the day when its pages first moved below their quickened 
’ 

and kindled eyes 


INTOXICATION OR EMANCIPATION 


One reads volume after volume of Professor Babbitt’s 
work. With the flash of its light, the incisive energy of its 
phrase, and its sure dauntless movement one is carried along 

-not always in agreement, to be sure—but always with a 
sense of a thinker who has allowed every significant current 
of modern writing to move through his own mind and heart, 
watered already by those ancient streams which represent 
the disciplined insight of the clearest minds of the older 
world. It was Rousseau who taught us to mistake intoxi- 
cation for emancipation, and in hundreds of clever ways we 
have been applying this mistaken principle to all our thought 
and feeling and action. The untamed impulses have come 
to the thrones of the world. Self-expression has been digni- 
fied as the final purpose of life, quite apart from a critical 
understanding of that which is being expressed. The “elan 
vital” has given us a philosophic justification for letting un- 
disciplined energy have its way. And so we have surren- 
dered to that expansive emotion which is depleting and dis- 
integrating the life of the world. 


We have seen only two possibilities in life. On the one 


hand there has been a hard and lifeless convention, com- 
pletely artificial and unreal. On the other there has been 
a hot and imperial energy of life breaking like a spring 
freshet through the orderly ways of society. And the con- 
temporary man has felt that with only the two to choose 
from he would always take the vital and repudiate the life- 
less and the mechanical. This over-simplification of the 
problems of life is the characteristic attitude of contempor- 
ary men and women. The truth is of course that there is a 
third possibility, namely, that ef a life whose inhibitions 
are warm with the energies of a great vitality, whose loyalty 
to standards is itself glowing with creative energy. For 
vital impulse in other words we must substitute vital control. 
And this is what Professor Babbitt means by “frein vital.” 
When self-control itself becomes a matter of quickened 
vitality all the hard and conventional aspect of orderly liv- 
ing disappears. The gracious order itself becomes an object 
of devotion. We are able to say, “Oh how I love thy law” 
or, to speak in the language of the most subtle understand- 
ing of religion, the law itself has become the gospel. When 
we love to do what we ought to do law itself is transfigured. 
And this is the final stage in the experience of vital control. 
I am not at all claiming Professor Babbitt’s authority 
for this last position. He looks upon the Christian religion, 
one feels, with a rather hearty though distant friendliness. 
He seems ready to recognize it as an ally though perhaps 
not ready to accept it as a master. And he would be the 
first to detect the poison of a lawless romanticism in cer- 
tain aspects of hectic evangelicalism. It is the subject itself 
of which we are now speaking, however, and not the ex- 
position of one distinguished and penetrating thinker. 


NEUROTIC LAWLESSNESS 


Is it not true that a generation which has been afraid of 
cold and mechanical convention has almost unwittingly ac- 
cepted the embraces of a neurotic lawlessness? Have we 
not failed to see that the forces of control themselves may 
be joyously vital? Have we not missed the insight that 
the ten commandments themselves may be set to music? 

And by this we do not mean that the lawless horses may 
be induced by a bit of adroit handling to draw the chariot 
of law. The ultimate sanctions stand in their own right 
whether we like them or not, and whether or no they make 
us personally happy. To understand the nature of reality 
is more important than to understand the psychology of out 
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relation to the real. To build a philosophy of life upon 
our own favorite impulses is to court disaster. But it is 
also true that the standards which emerge when we apply 
the sternest tests of disciplined thought are themselves no 
cold and lifeless things. They are warm and glowing with 
a high and eternal vitality. And the loyalty which they 
demand is itself a passion—noble and holy—but still a 
passion for all that. Mechanical control is an ugly enough 
thing leaving the life full of dark protest and poisonous 
rebellion. But vital control is all shining with the light of 
happiness and mellow with the richness of devotion. 


ETHICAL PASSION THE NEED 


The principal need of the modern world, then, is to see 
ethical insight grow into ethical passion. The man who has 
fallen in love with the ten commandments is the man who 
can be trusted in the very midst of all the bitter and baffling 
confusions of life. The lawless moods of a poet like Walt 
Whitman, and of all the brood of singers of uncritical 
passion who have followed him, gain their appeal because 
all the while we are contrasting vital lawlessness with me- 
chanical and conventional obedience. This contrast is essen- 
tially false and unscientific in its whole approach to the 
problem. Conventional goodness should be seen in connec- 
tion with the ashes of burnt out passion. They belong to 
the same colorless category. But a vital anarchy should be 
judged in the light of a vital control in the name of luminous 
and joyously accepted standards. And the moment you 
make that comparison the love of lawlessness appears to be 
just the early adolescent fever it actually is. Only vital 
obedience has the secret of permanently creative joy in it. 
You must not compare Edgar Allen Poe with some minor 
poet who beat out the rhymes of mechanical propriety from 
an unkindled heart. You must compare Poe with Dante at 
that moment of divine fulfilment when the Florentine con- 
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fronts the blaze of law and passion seen in the perfect 
bloom of the rose of love and fire. 

All this has to do with principles. Suppose we turn to 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act. Of course 
a nation which deifies impulse and fails to understand dis- 
ciplined taste will have difficulty with such standards. We 
are not surprised that Walt Whitman drank gin cocktails 
while he was writing a novel regarding temperance. That 
is just the sort of spiritual prostitution which is inevitable 
when a man lacking the glow of a great ethical vitality seeks 
the stimulus of a physical sensation. The whole problem 
about intoxicating drink has to do not so much with drunk- 
ards, as with the lies one tells oneself when one substitutes 
a physical sensation for a spiritual dynamic. There is a 
fascinating and unconscious irony about designating strong 
drink as “spirits.” The designation is not quite adequate. 
It is not really spirits but the counterfeit of spirits which 
alcohol can give. Altogether it is clear enough that a nation 
which takes the eighteenth amendment seriously must be a 
nation which reaches a position where it will not endeavor 
to secure spiritual experiences by physical means. With 
understanding Paul said, “Be not filled with wine but be 
filled with the spirit.’ Not pseudo-spirits but the true spirit! 

The capacity for vital control is a fundamental necessity 
itt a law abiding nation. The joyous devotion to those 
lovalties which grow out of a critical insight into the nature 
of the requirements of the common good is the essential 
characteristic of a nation whose laws are vital and whose 
vitality is expressed in noble conformity to law. 

There are no end of illustrations. 
everywhere. The life founded upon undisciplined impulse 
has the seed of decay in it. Vital control in the name of 
penetrating moral and spiritual insight is the central neces- 
sity for man and for society. 


The principle applies 


Law itself is transfigured 
when law is seen to be joyously alive. 


Wanted: Workers, Not Martyrs 


By Alva W. Taylor 


T IS FAIRLY EASY to be a prophet or a martyr 
| if one is endowed with a radical temperament, but it 

is not always so easy to be a good workman, keeping 
grip upon reality without surrendering one’s convictions 
or losing the lure of high ideals. The extremist abandons 
tough old human nature and retires, like a monk, into the 
lofty solitudes of his own mental rectitude. The moral 
workman sticks to things as they are, pulling at his load, 
often defeated, frequently discouraged, but never surrender- 
ing. He does not compromise, neither does he desert, but 
for moral aloofness he substitutes the virtue of patience. 
He may condemn, but he never despises. Those for whom 
he labors may misunderstand him, doubt his sanity, and 
lose confidence in him, but he never gives up his love 
(and tolerance) for them, nor his faith in the redeemability 
of human nature. He is not a prophet in the wilderness, 
but a resourceful reformer in the midst of the people. If 


he is made a martyr while attempting in all honorable ways 
to avoid that fate, he accepts it as the price of his mission; 
but he never seeks it. A good living workman is more 
dynamic than a holy dead man. 

The glory of Jesus’ martyrdom was not in dying but in 
refusing to surrender his purpose though death was the 
alternative. It was his deathless purpose that the crucifixion 
be glorified. Those whom he sought to serve did “with 
wicked hands” take and slay him. He did not seek martyr- 
dom, but the ever-increasing kingdom of God. Those who 
would not, follow determined to prevent him from taking 
leadership and so nailed him to the tree. The world does 
not need many Calvarys; it needs much more those who 
will “die daily” that Christ may live daily in his world. 
Patience and the toil that receives no praise are the finest 
expressions of love. One man who, through the relentless 
patience of toiling years, turns a factory into a sanctuary 
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where life and human personality are sacred, where men of 
varied talents work together as brothers, sharing alike as 
men in the freedom of expression and equitably in the fruits 
of their common toil, putting service above profits, may do 
more for the kingdom than ten who die professionally be- 
cause they declare their honest convictions in a speech. 

What the world needs is workmen with purpose and a 
vision—workmen who love their world so well that they 
will toil sacrificially to make it over into the kingdom of 
God. Those who cling to the ideals of Jesus, making his 
timeless principles their own, but who accept their task as 
one of education and of engineering for social progress, 
will do most in our day to get the will of God done among 
men. Nature changes everything, but man alone can change 
things for the better, and divinity seems to have left it for 
him to do. He cannot do it by riding the tides of popular- 
ity, nor can he sweep back the tides with his verbal broom, 
but he can harness them to the eternal purpose. The world 
is not waiting for heroes and martyrs so much as for vicar- 
ious toilers of the common good. 


CONFORMING AND TRANSFORMING 


If Jesus intended to give us a fixed system of social life 
he has failed; if he intended to give us a motivating princi- 
ple and a high goal, he cannot haye failed so long as we 
stay in the game. We have failed to do as much as we 
might have done, but our failures only serve to illustrate 
his high purpose. Our greatest failures have come when we 
attempted to squeeze his teachings into a system; that has 
always meant leaving out more than we got in, and even 
when we attained our goal we lost his. When we make 
the church an end within itself we fail by succeeding; it 
too must become a vicarious servant, losing its life to save 
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it. We might win all men to any one of the creeds, but we 
would lose the kingdom by doing it, for the best of them 
are but broken lights of truth. No system of conformity 
will work. No institution can do more than serve as a help 
for the time being; institutions are only tools for the culti- 
vating of eternal purpose. Our best devices are most 
honored when they bear their fruitage and become mold 
for the richer sowing. The power of Christ is a transform- 
ing power, and we conform in the ways and means of the 
moment only for the sake of putting the leaven of trans- 
formation to work. 

The way of Jesus has never failed when tried with 
patience, faith and that common-sense which recognizes that 
the leaven of truth will change human customs only slowly. 
We have not tried his way in many realms of human ex- 
perience. We have demonstrated that men can be made 
good, but we have not tried very heroically to demonstrate 
that good men can make a good world. We have won mil- 
lions to a creed, then failed them by refusing to abandon 
that creed for a better one. We have enlisted millions in 
the church, then made that church a holy institution instead 
of a transforming power, willing to lose its own life for 
the sake of the kingdom. We have cleansed character from 
spots of worldliness, but have failed to make it a leaven of 
righteousness in the social order. Having rooted out some 
evil custom, we have imagined all our ways sanctified and 
refused to move on to larger victories. 

The kingdom of God is not a scheme of things; it is 
a leaven of righteous purpose—a kingdom of service. Its 
goal is never reached, yet every one advances it who has done 
his best for his generation. We help toward the fulfillment 
of the heavenly design every time we make the world we 
live in a little more like heaven. 


Ten Years Looks at Forty 


By Fred Eastman 


\THER: Well, son, what do vou want to do when 
Hs grow up? 
Son: I don’t know, dad; it worries me. 
Father: No need to worry. You are only ten now and 
have a lot of foundation yet to lay before you begin your 
uperstructure. 
Son: What’s that 
Father: The part of the building that goes on top of the 


“superstructure” ? 


foundation. 

Son: But how do | know that the foundation I’m laying 
will fit the building I want to put up? 

Father: A fair enough question. Suppose we talk about 
the possibilities. Tell me about the different lines of work 
you've thought of for yourself, and give me both the agree- 
able and the disagreeable things about them. 

Son: There’s your work, preaching. 

Father: What about it? What agreeable things do you 
see in it? 

Son: Not many. It’s all right being a preacher when you 


are popular, but it’s terrible when you are unpopular. 


Father: Right! 
fession? 


But isn’t that the way with any pro- 


Son: I suppose so, but it seems to me that preachers get 
unpopular more than others. 


Why is that? 
Son: They say things that people don’t like. 


Father: 


Father: What would you think of a preacher who al- 
ways said just the things his people liked to hear? 

Son: Gee! I wouldn’t think much of him. 

Father: You make it hard for the preacher, don’t you? 
As for saying things people don’t like, he’s damned if he 
does and damned if he doesn’t. 

Son: Well, that’s the way it is, anyway. 

Father: Yes, that’s the way it is. But the preacher isn’t 
the only one who has to face unpopularity now and then, is 
he? How about the President of the United States? 

Son: Well, sometimes the President may be unpopular, 
but he needn’t be if he uses his brains rightly. 

Father: How about Abraham Lincoln? 
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Son: Well, I know he wasn’t always popular, but the 
trouble wasn’t with him. It was the people. 

Father: May it not be that way with the preachers? 

Son: Sometimes, but hardly ever. Most preachers don’t 
have as much sense as Lincoln. He was a rare man. 

Father: Right again! Now tell me some of the agreeable 
things about the ministry. 

Son: Well, sometimes a preacher is popular and everyone 
speaks well of him. It would be nice to be a preacher those 
times. 

Father: Yes, but those are just the most dangerous times. 

Son: Why? 

Father: The preacher is apt to get soft and fat-headed 
when every one speaks well of him. It’s adversity and 
struggle that keeps him fit and gives him sympathy with 
his people. 

Son: I suppose it would be agreeable to comfort people 
when they are in trouble—if you could. 

Father: Yes, if one could. What else? 

Son: Well, preachers have to learn a lot. 

Father : How do you mean? 

Son: They have to learn how to speak, and a lot of 
things about Christ and people. That’s enough about 
preachers; let’s talk about other kinds of work. 

Father: What, for instance? 

Son: Well, there are lawyers. 

Father: What are the agreeable things about their work 
as you see it? 

Son: They get good pay. They have to be clever. 

Father: Maybe they don’t all get as good pay as you 
think. But why do they have to be clever? 

Son: So as to win their case. 

Father: Are these the only agreeable things about law- 
yers’ work? 

Son: Well, a lawyer who makes a case against a criminal 
can see what it was that made the man go bad, and then he 
can sort of turn a telescope on himself and see if there are 
any sins in him which might make him a criminal some 
day. 

Father: A mighty good point, son. 

Son: That’s all the agreeable things about lawyers. I can 
see some disagreeable things, too. 

Father: What are they? 

Son: He would have to listen to a lot of bad things about 
people all the time. 

Father: Anything else? 

Son: He would have to work hard to get his proof. 

Father: What more do you know about lawyers? 

Son: Nothing. I think I would rather be an actor than 
a lawyer. 

Father: Why so? 

Son: An actor gets big pay— 

Father: That would be good news to many actors. 

Son: And he learns not to be nervous in talking. 

Father: He should; but I suspect that if you could go 
behind the scenes sometimes you would find the actors 
nervous enough. 

Son: I don’t think so. 
feasts on the stage. 

Father: What feasts? 


And then an actor gets to eat 
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Son: You know, when they all sit down to the table to- 
gether. 

Father: I’m afraid most of that food is only make-be- 
lieve. 

Son: Is it? Oh, then, I wouldn’t want to be an actor! 

Father: Perhaps when you are old enough to go on the 
stage you won't think that part so important. 

Son: Anyway an actor gets laughed at if he doesn’t do 
his part well. And sometimes he has to kiss someone on 
the stage when he doesn’t like her. That would be terri- 
ble. 

Father: How about doctors? 

Son: Well, they have to do some disagreeable things, too. 

Father: Yes? What? 

Son: They have to cut people. You know—just like they 
cut me when they took my tonsils out. And I bet they 
are always afraid that they will cut something out that they 
shouldn’t. 

Father: You might ask the doctor about that when you 
see him again. 

Son: And doctors always have to do their stuff so 
quickly. 

Father: Yes, when people are ill they don’t want the 
doctor to delay. 

Son: They are liable to catch the diseases themselves, 
too. 

Father: Being a good doctor would take some courage, 
wouldn’t it? 

Son: You bet. But they charge a lot for it, don’t they? 

Father: Some of them do. Yet there are some things 
that no amount of money can make up for. What about 
the agreeable parts of the doctor’s job? 

Son: Well, they help people get well, and sometimes 
they can comfort people just like the preachers. . . . But 
why are you writing down all this? 

Father: Maybe I'll print it. Other men may care to see 
how a ten year old boy looks at their job. 

Son: That’s a funny idea. 

Father: Yes, isn’t it! 
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British Table Talk 


London, March 30 

IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN came back from Geneva 
S almost with the air of a conqueror. At first he used the 

word “tragedy” of the happenings at the league, but he has 
withdrawn that word of gloom. In the house of commons the 
attack upon his action was not effective, and he had no difficulty 
in rallying his party to support him. But he 
has left upon many of us the impression that 
he was defending himself bravely against at- 
tacks which had never been made. No one 
in his senses had ever demanded that Britain should dictate to 
the league what its policy should be; all that we did demand 
was that it should be made clear that we had no hesitation 
upon what should be the policy, and that we stood four-square 
for the admission of Germany, as a measure of justice, to be 
taken by itself and without any qualifications. As a matter of 
fact, this conviction, which should have been a factor in the 
deliberations, was not put clearly by Sir Austen, for reasons 
which he explained in part, but only in part. The general mind 
of this country rather resents his tendency to warn the common 
folk off this pitch. 
enlightened betters! 


The League and 
After-Thoughts 


We are to do what is decided by our more 
The only healthy fact that 
has been discernible is just this very thing—the plain man is 


But are we? 


not prepared to leave the issues of peace and war with the few 
diplomatists and statesmen. We have no longer any blind faith 
in what is called “statesmanship,” and we have a suspicion that 
the heaven-sent statesman is not a superman but plans and acts 
“most uncommonly like us.” Two signs of hope are noted by a 
well-informed writer: one, the action of Sweden; the other, the 
spontaneous expression of public opinion in this country. It 
is said that M 


tian church, but he acted nevertheless at Geneva according to 


Unden of Sweden is not a member of the Chris 


“the principles of self-sacrifice and consideration of the common 
good, for which the church should always stand.” 
> . > 


Emotional Moments at the 
Free Church Council 
There were many wise words spoken at the council meetings 
held in Wales last week, but the best of having a Welshman for 
that he 
been like 


ind memorabl 


president was knew how to make a meeting, which 


might have a thousand others, into a sacrament, sig 


nificant I cannot do better than quote the ac- 


count from the Times: 


kT . 4. 
“There were impressive moments at 


the resumed session here this morning of the assembly of the 


national council of evangelical free churches. M. Paul Fuzier 
(France) Professor D. A. 


addressed the conference, whose general subject is conciliation 


and Deissmann (Germany) having 
and cooperation, the president, the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, invited 
the assembly to join him in what he wished them to regard as a 
sacrament. He called on the French and German delegates to 
stand, and with M. Fuzier and Dr. Deissmann on either side ai 
him on the platform, the president solemnly said: ‘May the 
benediction of the psalm rest upon us now. “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.”’ 
The whole assembly rose at the bidding of the president, who, 
in emotional tones, asked God to forgive them if they had not 
always dwelt together as brethren. He exhorted them to their 
utmost to see to it that the brotherhood should never again be 
impaired, trusting to the grace of the Spirit and the influence of 
A brief prayer followed.” 
* * * 


the Prince of Peace 


Political Notes 

With excellent promptitude the government has announced its 
intention to accept the coal commission's report as a whole and 
embody its recommendations in a bill. It has set an example in 
this way to both the owners and the miners. There is one thing 
fixed in the judgment of all men: the coal trade cannot become 
permanently a subsidized trade. But how is the problem to be 
solved? The miners dread any reduction of wages because they 
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suspect that owners and “capitalists” wish to reduce wages all 
along the line. Is there any way of restoring the trade which 
does not involve a temporary reduction of wages? We shall 
see if any way emerges. In a month or less some decision must 
be made. . . . The government is meeting some opposition from 
its own ranks to its electricity bill. The old cries are being 
raised. One side says, “This is the way of socialism;” the other 
replies, “Resistance to this measure is simply the defense 
of vested interests.” The “revolt” does not appear to be a very 
serious one, but I should imagine that in the smoking-rooms of 
the clubs there are many who shake their heads at the conduct 
of Mr. Baldwin. He is certainly not afraid to initiate legislation, 
even though it may be called “socialist.” 
> o > 


And So Forth 
“Do not fear death,” Sir Oliver Lodge has been saying once 
more. There is something sad in migration; but it is an ad- 
venture also, and there is hope in it. So there is in death 
It is interesting to learn that there is tropical heat at 
fifty miles altitude, but it is even more interesting to hear from 
great astronomer that the man whose observations have led 
to this discovery is a certain Mr. Denning, an obscure citizen of 
Bristol, who has devoted his life to the observation of meteors. 
Such lovers of science, working without recognition and often 
in poverty, are more remarkable than the wonders which they 
reveal. One of the men who has done most to reveal the 
buried secrets of Kent is a village grocer. There are naturalists, 
stronomers, theologians to be found outside the inner circle 
of learning. ...An appeal has gone forth to celebrate the 
centenary of Blake in St. Paul’s cathedral. The appeal is signed 
by Mr. Baldwin, Mr. MacDonald, Dean Inge, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy Mr. John Masefield. “Shakespeare,” they say, 
“rests by his Avon, Wordsworth among his lakes and fells, and 
Rlake, whose body has long since returned to earth in an un- 
known common grave in Bunhill Fields, will be honored by the 
city whose darkness he labored to redeem by his vision of 
‘Terusalem.’” (I wonder if Mr. Masefield wrote this letter?) 
. . The Hawthornden prize has been awarded to the author 
of “Juno and the Paycock,” Mr. O’Casey. This play was de- 
scribed by Lord Oxford as the most moving and impressive 
drama of the last twenty years. The writing it and the welcome 
given to it are signs of hope for the drama of these days. 
. . Dr. Neville Talbot, the bishop of Pretoria, has attacked 
with boldness the color bill in South Africa. “It is a blind and 
tyrannical measure,” he declares. He will need all his courage 
and determination if he is to challenge South African public 
Colenso did it in Natal long ago, and if Dr. Talbot 
will lead the way probably others are ready to follow... 
A tribute has been paid to Wesley which is at the same time @ 
tribute to Oxford, where his name has been honored this week. 
“He was almost a typical Oxford man—a student of the classics 
and of the literature of his day, a very neat, well-dressed per- 
son, a highly emotional person, a very determined and obstinate 
person, keen and heart-set upon the practical issues of life.” 
The Oxford man who reads this will rub his eyes, especially 
at the words “highly emotional person.” If “typical” is taken 
to be an ideal representative of a character which is admired in 
Oxford, then the phrase might pass. But the obvious fact about 
“our Jack,” as his father called him, was that he was counted 
an odd and eccentric figure in Oxford 1726 A. D. He and a man 
of the same character and ideals, though he might be respected 
today, would certainly not be pointed out as the typical Oxford 
man. . The Church congress is to consider in October as 
its main theme, “The Eternal Spirit.” The subdivisions are, 
“The Eternal Spirit,” in nature, in the Bible, in theology, in 
the church, and in the individual. Upon the last of these divi- 
sions Miss Underhill and Mr. Brown, the psychologist, will 
speak. (A pastor might do worse than attempt to deal with these 
subjects in his preaching.) At the interdenominational meeting 


and 


opinion. 
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the subject is to be “Evangelism and a New Approach to Unity.” 
The meetings are to be at Southport, but the closing service 
will be at Liverpool cathedral. . . . The Rev. J. Stuart Holden, 
who has been suffering from a rather severe nervous breakdown, 
hopes to resume his ministry in part at Easter. Dr. Horton, 
who has been wintering in the Riviera, comes back fully restored 
to his pulpit on the same day. . . . The return of a labor man 
a miners’ representative—by an overwhelming majority for 
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the Bothwell division is thought to strengthen the miners in any 
attempt they make to resist a reduction in wages. . . . C. O. D. 
—cash on delivery—has been introduced this week. Small trad- 
ers dread it; some of the big stores are enthusiastic; Mr. Self- 
ridge is critical. We shall soon grow accustomed to paying the 
postman for our goods delivered. I have not tried the sensa- 
tion yet. 
Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


The Book for the Week 


Fundamentalism At Its Best 


NY THEOLOGICALLY CONSERVATIVE person, or 
A fundamentalist—if one may use the term with no opprobrious 

implication—who reads Dr. Francis L. Patton’s Funpa- 
wENTAL CHRISTIANITY (Macmillan, $2.25) will feel a thrill of pride 
and joy that such a worthy champion has come to the defense of his 
position. It is indeed a great book, well worthy of the honored 
place which its author has held in the theological scholarship of his 
time. And if anyone thinks that the ex-president of Princeton, now 
living in retirement in his native Bermuda, is intellectually enfeebled 
either by the burden of his eighty-three years or by the enervating 
effects of tropical climate, let him read the book and learn better. 
Dr. Patton’s “fundamental Christianity” is essentially Calvinism. In 
his view the theology of St. Paul, of the councils of Nicaea and 
Chalcedon, and of John Calvin, are substantially identical, and all 
of them are formulations of a divinely revealed body of truth which 
s the very gist and core of Christianity. The implication would be 
that those who do not hold it are not Christians but the author voices 
no such conclusion. Clear as he is in the declaration and defense of 
his faith, he is as courteous as he is clear. I read the book through 
on a Sunday, all its 330 pages, with pauses for church and meals, and 
it was a profitable day. I disagree with wide areas of it and I recom- 
mend it heartily both to fundamentalists who need confirming in 
their own faith and to modernists who may be fair enough to read 
a scholarly exposition of a system of thought which is considerably 
it variance with their own. 

rhe vfirst section is devoted to a defense of theism, since many 
today find it easier to believe in Christ as a certain kind of person, 
vithout metaphysical assumptions as to his nature, than to believe in 
God defined as a supreme intelligence with the man-like qualities 

t individual consciousness which the concept of personality ordi- 
narily implies. In this section he confutes the advocates of ma- 
terialism, pantheism in all its forms, and pluralism, including the be- 
haviorists with whom “materialization of mental phenomena has 
reached at last the point of absurdity” but whom he does not pause 
to refute in more detail. He is fond of impaling his opponents on 
the horns of dilemmas and skillful at it too. But when he admits of 
his own type of theism that if you stress the Absolute you get pan- 
theism while if you stress personality you get a localized and there- 
tore a limited God, one seems to see a pair of horns as sharp as any, 

1 merely saying that one must recognize both absoluteness and 
personality without carrying either to the feared extreme does not 
constitute an avoidance of the logical difficulty, and falling back on 
“the plain man’s idea of God” and “the ordinary conception of God” 
and the definition in the Westminster shorter catechism, scarcely 
meets the situation. Dr. Patton is one of the few men now living 
who, thoroughly well read in the history of philosophy, are still im- 
pressed by the ontological argument for the existence of God and 
can say “I prefer to remain with Anselm.” 

The section on the seat of authority is devoted to a proof of the 
proposition that, while “you need your reason to read the message, 
and the church to bring the message, the Bible is the message.” “It 
is the office of reason to interpret the scriptures” which are a super- 
natural record of a supernatural revelation. The author recognizes 
the weakness of the argument for inspiration from specific texts se- 


lected from the writings whose inspiration is in question, and relies 
rather upon the general tone and temper of the biblical writings. The 
argument is in terms of probability, rather than of demonstration, 
and does not extend either to the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs or to their preservation and transmission without error. He 
rejects vigorously the idea that faith in Christ depends on belief in 
biblical inerrancy, and shows the fallacy of the falsus in uno falsus 
in omnibus argument. The great alternative is that between a 
naturalistic and a supernaturalistic explanation of the Bible, and in 
the author’s judgment one must choose the latter if one wishes “to 
keep the Christianity which teaches salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The “New Christianity,” with its emphasis upon salvation by 
character and the moral value of the teaching and example of Jesus, 
its inability to assimilate the doctrine of a substitutionary atonement, 
its prevailingly naturalistic tone, and its unwillingness to draw a sharp 
line between the natural and the supernatural, is, for Dr. Patton, an 
epidemic, the real cause of which is “a new attitude toward the uni 
verse.” This, I am sure, is largely true. “Time was when it was 
easy to believe in miracles”—but not so now. One wonders whether 
belief in miracles does not have an obviously different spiritual value 
in an age when such belief is hard because of a changed scientifix 
outlook, from that which it had in an age when it was “easy” because 
of the absence of any popular conception of the uniformity of na 
ture. However that may be, the author's view is that Christianity is 
essentially a miraculous system of salvation. He argues the inad- 
equacy of the idea that Jesus came to show a way of life or an at 
titude toward God or to reveal God in any other way than by being 
“God made flesh.” He contrasts the view of Christianity as a life- 
boat (his view) with that of “only a school of etiquette.” Etiquette 
seems rather a belittling word, one might say almost a contemptuous 
word, to apply to some of the things that Jesus seemed to value 
highly. It would scarcely do, would it, to say that those activities 
and attitudes which, in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew are 
made the criterion for the separation between the sheep and the 
goats, are mere matters of etiquette? Yet he uses that word to de 
scribe everything in the realm of conduct and character, as distin 
guished from salvation by grace through the death of Christ. 

Dr. Patton is a thorough-going advocate of a metaphysical the- 
ology as fundamental to Christianity. His section on the person of 
Christ is an exposition and defense of the chalcedonian christology. 
The “mere law of love” seems a very inadequate thing. But when 
he opposes Ritschl’s non-metaphysical theology and its “value-judg- 
ments,” and affirms the necessity of correct concepts about substance 
and persons in the Trinity, he knows what he is doing—unlike some- 
and accepts the consequences, implications and liabilities of a meta- 
physical religion along with its advantages. His vivid picture of the 
moral chaos and the bloody economic and international struggle 
which would ensue if men had “only the law of love to guide them” 
without belief in personal immortality, would be more convincing if 
there had not been so much bloody struggle through the ages when 
men’s faith in personal immortality was still unshaken. 

But for all his ridicule of the Ritschlian value-judgments in the 
middie of the book, when he comes to the end and is trying to de- 
scribe the life everlasting, he quotes scripture as saying what there 
will not be there—sin, lies, sorrow, death, pride, envy—and adds: 
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“But the great world of values will remain.” One may dissent as I 
do, from much of Dr. Patton’s theology, and reject utterly the no- 
tion that the acceptance of a particular metaphysical and theological 
system, whether that of the Nicene fathers, or Augustine, or Calvin, 
is fundamental to Christian faith, but one cannot fail to see in this 
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book the expression of a staunch and noble Christian spirit, a schol. 
arly mind, and a saintly soul. One of the best things that could 
said about Calvinism is that it produced such a personality. But per. 
haps it was his Christianity rather than his Calvinism—if the two are 
not identical—that did that. WmINFRED Ernest GARRISON, 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
From Members of Both Families of Readers 


~ VER since the announcement of the wedding of The Christian Century and Christian Work our mail has been heavy 
with letters of felicitation and rejoicing. From the great heap that has accumulated we select the following as rep 
resentative both of the personnel of the now combined subscription lists, and of the joyous spirit of the event. 


Sydney Strong 
Congregational Minister, Seattle 
Editor The Christian Century: Shake! 


William T. Manning 
Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of New York 

The Christian Century has my best wishes for enlarged use 
fulness in its combination with Christian Work 


Thomas H. Stacy 

Center Sandwich, New Hampshire 
In these days of rapidly multiplying magazines and papers I 

congratulate you on the uniting of Christian Work with The Chris- 


tian Century. 


George A. Plimpton 
President Ginn & Co., N. Y¥. 

I am sure the new merger is the right thing and The Christian 
Century should now be the great protestant religious paper. 
With best wishes. 


Heber Harper 
Chancellor the University of Denver 

This is a great step forward in the cause of Christian liberal 
m, and especially in the cause of Christian 
Again heartiest congratulations! 


ism, Christian ideali 
unity. 
John McF. Howie 
Hotel Touraine, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The consolidation of Christian Work with The Christian Cen- 
tury is exceedingly interesting to those of us who take a lively 


interest in the 


Mary E. Woolley 
President Mount Holyoke College 


religious affairs of our country 


May I send my word of congratulation on the merger of the 
Christian Work with The Christian Century? I shall anticipate 
with pleasure the reading of the new publication 


John R. Voris 
Associate Secretary, Near East Relief 

Congratulations upon the combination of Christian Work and 
The Christian Century. I think this is something that is going 
to work out for the general cause of Christian unity and church 
progress. 


Remsen D. Bird 
President Occidental College 

I have just heard of the merger of Christian Work with The 
Christian Century. This is most interesting. Congratulations and 
What a great place you are filling in Christian work in 
this potentially Christian century. 


Galen M. Fisher 
Exec. Secy. Institute of Social and Religious Research 

I am glad to know that Christian Work will not disappear 
but will be perpetuated in The Christian Century. Both journals 
have been characterized by courage and breadth of vision, qual- 
ities which are sorely needed in both religion and journalism in 
our day 


best wishes. 


Ray Allen 
Minister Methodist Church, Hornell, N. Y. 

The two best religious weeklies have combined to make a 
better. 


Fred B. Smith 

World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
I only want to say to you that I am with you all the time, and 

every day—on the wet days and the dry days, the hot days and 

the cold days, at any time and anywhere I shall boost for The 

Christian Century. 


W. D. Benjamin 
Onarga, Ill. 

Have just read in The Christian Century of the merger of your 
paper with Christian Work and am happy to know of the same. 
I used to read Christian Work for several years before The Chris- 
tian Century was born. Success to you and may your usefulness 
increase as the years go by. 


Clarence Bleakney 
Minister Roseville Baptist Church, Newark, N. J. 

No finer example of Christian unity has been given to our 
American protestantism than in your recent joining of these two 
outstanding journals. The question often in my mind used to be 
“Why two voices saying the same thing in journalism?” 


Charies W. S. Becker 
Minister Methodist Church, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

I am heartily glad that The Christian Century and Christian 
Work have joined forces. I expect the new paper to be the greatest 
religious weekly on the Continent. This I say, realizing that the 
great paper of my own denomination—the Christian Advocate of 
New York—was never better than at present. 


Arthur Elwin Main 
Alfred Theological Seminary 

There was so much that was good in The Christian Century and 
Christian Work that I took them both. It is said that when twe 
living things unite the result is greater than twice one. So we 
may expect that the combination will be worth more than the two 
periodicals when published and edited separately. 


Henry Chapman Swearingen 

Minister House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
This should make a strong combination. It affords an oppor- 

tunity which anyone might covet to serve the kingdom of 

Christ, and I trust all who are connected with this combined 

undertaking may be led to wise decisions and to a stimulating 

and enlightening ministry that will honor the Master. 


Shailer Mathews 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 

I learn with interest of the merger of Christian Work with 
Christian Century. I am sorry to see the Christian Work dis 
appear but I am glad to feel that it is to continue to some extent 
with The Christian Century. I always liked the spirit of Chris 
tian Work, and I shall hope to see it also carried on into the new 
alliance. 
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Martyn Summerbell 
President Palmer Institute, Lakemont, N. Y. 

All who are to be associated in the recent merger of the Chris- 
tian Work and the Christian Century, owners, editors, con- 
tributors, subscribers and everybody are to be congratulated on 
this sensible and desirable arrangement. Both papers were in- 
fuential before, and the union must more than double the power 
of each. 


John M. Moore 
Minister Marcy Ave. Baptist Church, Brooklyn 

I was greatly surprised and almost equally pleased at the 
consolidation of The Christian Century and Christian Work. I 
assume that this means no abatement of the editorial genius 
which has characterized The Christian Century from the first, 
but rather the addition of the fine spirit of Christian Work. If 
this is what it means, then you have registered a great advance 
in religious journalism. 


Abram W. Harris 
Board of Education, Methodist Church 
The Christian Century, I find both interesting and stimulating. 
I shall rejoice in every evidence of its prosperity. I take great 
pleasure in offering you my congratulations upon so auspicious 
and inspiring an event as the merger of Christian Work and The 
Christian Century. That sounds formal. It is not so meant. 
‘re making an interesting and stimulating journal; showing 
urage and originality. 
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Walter Thomas Hawthorne 
Minister First Presbyterian Church, Borough ef Richmend, New 
York City 
With congratulations still in order may I add my feeble voice 
to those you have received on the union of the two best Christian 
weeklies published in America. At the same time it will be 
quite a distinct loss for a while not to receive Christian Work 
every week. Surely I shall not be deemed ungrateful for saying 
so much. 


H. Ballantyne 
Burlington, Ia. 

I am not sure that I am going to like the wedding. So far as 
I, one of Christian Work’s subscribers, am concerned it was a 
hasty one. When it is considered, too, that as a compositor, I set 
type on Christian Work when Dr. Talmadge was editor, and 
the plant was in the Bible House, it will not be wondered at that 
the wrench was violent. However, enclosed is my subscription 
for another year. 


Cornelius Woelfkin 
Minister Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York City 

I beg to assure you that what interest I had in Christian Work 
will carry over as additional interest to The Christian Century. 
I hope that the combination will prove very successful. I will 
do all that I can to promote its circulation or be of any help in 
any way that I can. You have my goodwill, best wishes and 
cooperation. 


Hailing a Great Opportunity 


8. Parkes Cadman 

President Federal Council of Churches 
have observed the announcement of the merger of Christian 
vith The Christian Century and I wish it all possible 
It seems to me that the new organ, if it may be called 
such, has a first class opportunity to do for the protestant 
hurches of America what the Spectator of London has done in 
the realm of politics and literature. Again wishing you every 


success 


success 


Ross W. Sanderson 
Secretary Wichita Council of Churches 

Hearty congratulations on the merger of Christian Work with 
rhe Christian Century. It is logical and right. One thing more 
needs to be done. Let the federal council establish a strong 
Chicago office, and let The Christian Century so relate itself to 
the federal council as to be a frieudly, constructive critic of its 
procedure, but at the same time in some sense a prompt and 
ficial source of federal council news. 


Alfred W. Budd 
Minister Second Congregational Church, Derby, Conn. 
Congratulations on the merger of Christian Work and The 
hristian Century. For a number of years I was a subscriber 
magazines but found I could not afford time and money 
and as they were very similar in their content I very 
luctantly allowed my subscription to Christian Work to expire. 
[am glad to have the benefit again of Dr. Lynch’s timely 
messages in the Observer. 


Howard C. Robbins 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City 
{am indeed interested in the merger, and hope that the best 
possible results will be arrived at through it. I have had a 
great regard for Christian Work on account of its sane inter- 
iationalism and its really catholic attitude toward the problems 
of church unity. Dr. Lynch has been a veritable apostle of these 
things, and it is good to know that he will continue to be a 
spokesman for them through The Christian Century. 


Bradford G. Webster 
Minister First Methodist Church, Cortland, New York 
[don't want to miss the marriage feast. I want to make sure 


+h 
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{ have a wedding garment on. The April 22nd issue will be the 
feast—I inclose check for $3.00 to assure the proper change on 
the wrapper! I have never seen a stronger periodical than The 
Christian Century in single-blessedness. If in union there is 
strength, what will the future bring with Christian Work to 
double the usefulness! May the union persevere and prosper 


W. T. Brown 
Minister United Church, Jarvis, Ont. 

I would like to thank you very much for the splendid editorial 
in this week's issue, “The Easter After Easter.” It is one of the 
most helpful things I have read for some time, and has given, to 
me at least, a new angle of thought. May I say that The 
Christian Century is the one religious magazine that I feel I 
cannot do without—I don’t always agree with you, but you make 
one think—and sometimes you force me to admit that I am 
wrong. 


J. P. Barbor 
Grove City, Pa. 

I am glad of your happy marriage! When, a long time ago, 
as a young preacher, I married one of the girls of my flock— 
a very risky thing to do, you know—the greeting of one of my 
wise elders was, “You couldn't have done better!” I agree with 
him to this day. So,I say to both The Christian Century and 
Christian Work, you couldn't have done better! The only im- 
provement I can anticipate is increased quantity. I bid you God- 
speed. 


Frederick T. Persons 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Thank you for your cordia! welcome into the family of The 
Christian Century. I shall certainly stay. I have not been on 
your subscription list, but I have read your paper for years and 
think it a very great publication. 

I am in full sympathy with you in your stand for Christian 
unity, world peace and liberalism in politics and theology. And 
I pray that you may receive adequate support to carry on your 
great work. 


Frederick Carl Eiselen 
President Garrett Biblical Institute 
The Christian Century has become one of the most influential 
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interpreters of Christian thought and of the application of Chris- 
tian principles to all human interests. I believe that the merger 
with Christian Work, another journal of broad interests and wide 
influence, will give an even larger place to the combined publica- 
tion in modern religious life and thought. My heartiest con- 
gratulations on the merger and my best wishes for ever-increas- 
ing influence and success. 


W. H. P. Faunce 
President Brown University 

Heartily I congratulate the readers of both The Christian 
Century and Christian Work on the union of those two forward- 
looking publications. Together they will make a periodical in- 
dispensable to all those Christian leaders who believe that “the 
best is yet to be.” The characteristic note of the new testament 
is faith in a future ever unfolding under the guidance of the spirit 
of God. Of that faith the enlarged and strengthened Christian 
Century will be our foremost exponent. 


Peter Ainslie 
Minister Christian Temple, Baltimore 

The merging of Christian Work with the Christian Century 
is a very happy combination, for it combines in one journal the 
pens of Dr. Lynch and Dr. Morrison, who are the most out- 
standing religious journalists in this country. As uncertain as 
is the field of religious journalism this merger ought to make 
sure the establishment of such an interdenominational organ as 
The Christian Century, with its approach to all communions 
in its contention for its high spiritual idealism. I follow this 
merger with great expectation. 


Albert C. Kundson 
Dean Boston University School of Theology 

The great need in the field of religious journalism is a few 
periodicals which in literary quality, in breadth of outlook, and 
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in solidity of content, are the equal of the best secular magazines. 
To secure this result consolidation is necessary, and hence the 
merging of The Christian Century and Christian Work seems 
to me a hopeful sign. Already The Christian Century has at. 
tained a unique preeminence as a religious journal, and this con. 
solidation ought very materially to enhance its standing and its 
usefulness. I heartily congratulate you on the merger. 


Samuel Guy Inman 
Secretary Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 

May I congratulate The Christian Century and Christian 
Work for having united in order to promote a much larger de- 
velopment of the religion of Jesus. This gives both journals a 
very much larger opportunity for service. I have appreciated 
both of them in the past. You editors will have a difficult time 
in boiling down all the fine material at your disposal in order 
that it may be brought into proper limitations of space. We 
shall watch the future of this combination with the deepest in- 
terest and give it our ardent support. 


Frederick W. Burnham 
President United Christian Missionary Society 

It was with considerable surprise, upon reaching home last 
night and seeing the last copy of The Christian Century, that | 
discovered a union had been effected with Christian Work. But 
it was a delightful surprise, and I write to express my apprecia- 
tion of this achievement. 

I have been a subscriber to both periodicals for a number of 
vears and have been benefited by both journals. I think the 
privilege of having the principal contributions now come in one 
periodical, thus combining the strength of both, will be a distinct 
advantage. I feel sure that this merger will meet with the ap- 
proval of readers of both journals, and will be hailed with ap- 
preciation by the thoughtful churchmen throughout America 
Just this word to let you know that I am rejoicing with you. 


Increased Usefulness Foreseen 


James M. Speers 
President James McCutcheon & Co., New York 

I noted with pleasure on receiving my last number of The 
Christian Century that Christian Work had been merged with 
your paper. It was a great satisfaction to me to find that this 
imalgamation had come about. This ought ta result in a stronger 
and more useful publication, and, knowing something of the diffi- 
culty of conducting successfully from the financial point of view 
such publications as The Christian Century and Christian Work, 
I was glad to think that the amalgamation would make the finan- 
cial load lighter for both. 


William I. Haven 
General Secretary American Bible Society 

When two people who are each of them most attractive be- 
cause of their unexpectednesses and flair for the unusual join 
hands at the altar, who would not be happy to go to the wedding? 
Often as I disagree with each of you what am I to expect if you 
are united! Your editorial list is certainly a lively one. I am 
glad that you keep spiritual religion at the heart of your pro- 
gram. I wish you would read your new testament more whea 
you write of missions, youth movements, peace, and similar 
“belligerent” themes! With all sorts of good wishes. 


Arlo Ayres Brown 
President University of Chattanooga 

Hearty congratulations upon the merger. The Christian forces 
need to honestly seek the truth and fearlessly face the facts. 
Both of these journals now merged into one have consistently 
supported this ideal. They have steadfastly challenged Chris- 
tians to improve with prophetic vision the quality of their 
discipleship. Whether I agree with your writers or disagree 
I find that they practically always stimulate me to think con- 
structively, and for this reason I hope that the number of your 
readers will increase rapidly 


William M. Bell 
Bishop of the United Brethren Church 

Merging Christian Work and The Christian Century is good 
strategy. Outstanding in religious journalism has been ap- 
plicable to both publications. The merger gives an accentuated 
and strengthened leadership to the Christian world. The two 
publications united will be more influential and carry greater 
service power. “Including Christian Work” added to the name 
hitherto on the title page is prophetic of higher voltage and 
stronger light. This act of union embodies and dignifies one of 
the best tendencies in the struggling world mind today. All hail! 
All hail! 


Franklin C. Southworth 
President Meadville Theological Seminary 

I have seen with genuine satisfaction the announcement of the 
merging of Christian Work with The Christian Century. For 
years I have been an admirer of both periodicals. They have 
beenscharacterized alike by breadth, catholicity, clear insight into 
current moral and religious problems, and freedom from bigotry 
and sectarianism. The union of these two important organs of 
liberal religious thought under the direction of the present able 
staff of editors, should mean much for the religious institutions. 
and the religious life not only of the central west, but also the 
entire country. 


D. C. Wallace 
Minister Presbyterian Church, Conway Springs, Kansas 

You could not have made a happier choice of a bride or a hus 
band than Christian Work. To be perfectly frank, I had not 
tended to renew for The Christian Century. It is a good magazine 
with prophetic boldness, but my candid opinion is that it paled before 
the splendor of Christian Work. Now the marriage of the two I am 
sure will enhance the quality of the magazine for which I am now 
subscribing. May you have many and prosperous years of married 
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fe. Give plenty of room in your paper for those great prophets 
who edited and contributed to Christian Work. The Christian Cen- 
tury has always been a trail blazer and paper of high quality. 


Edward Talmadge Root 
Secretary Massachusetts Federation of Churches 

As a reader of the Evangelist and Christian Work for thirty 
years, and of The Christian Century more recently, I offer con- 
gratulations upon their combinations. “Two heads are better than 
one.” The two have been just enough alike and just enough unlike 
to make their combination ideal. 


W. A. Harper 
President Elon College 


I have just received the first copy of The Christian Century 
since its merger with Christian Work. I have been accustomed 
to look forward to both these papers with keen anticipation and 
in this sense it is quite a shock to find that they have become 
one. However, marriage is divinely ordained and our Master 
himself prayed for the union of his followers and I take it this 
includes also religious periodicals. I predict for the new period 
ical a large and increasing success and service 


High Anticipations Aroused 


Lewis Leroy Dunnington 
Prospect Park Methodist Church, Minneapolis 

I really haven’t time to read both papers and am delighted that 
they are to be combined into one with the salient features of both 
retained. The “Observer’s” page will greatly add to The Christian 
Century. 


T. McN. Simpson 
Presiding Elder, Portsmouth, Va. 

In view of the many publications now almost flooding the land, 
and dividing support, it seems eminently wise and profitable 
ior both publications and readers to combine the forces and re- 
sources of kindred spirits, and to give to the people the fullest 
measure of service at the most reasonable cost. 


William W. Guth 
President of Goucher College 

I was very much pleased to read in the current number of The 
Christian Century of your merger with Christian Work. The 
hristian Century I consider the outstanding religious journal 
of our country. I have read the same for many years with great 
interest and satisfaction. It is comforting to feel that we have 
so independent a journal viewing religious problems as it were 
rom the inside in a sympathetic way, and not attacking them 
irom the outside with more or less of a destructive purpose. The 
ong and enviable record of Christian Work makes the merger 
all the more significant. 


Jacob H. Goldner 
Minister Euclid Avenue Christian Church, Cleveland, O. 

I have been a reader of The Christian Century and Christian 
Work for many years. I have been profoundly interested in the 
merger of the two papers. It has always been my impression, 
and increasingly so in recent years, that those who have been 
reading the one paper have also been reading the other. I have 
ielt for some time that they were overlapping as far as their 
ministry to me was concerned. Nevertheless, each has had an 
ndescribable something, maybe personality, which the other did 
not have. This I hope may be perpetuated in the merger. I wish 
to congratulate you upon effecting this union. 


Jesse J. Runyan 
Executive Secretary Baptist Union of Minneapolis 

At our home we have been very much interested in both The 
Christian Century and Christian Work. Christian Work has 
been a part of our reading ever since we began our home six- 
teen years ago. In the new merger we have only one wish to 
express and that is that the same spirit of helpfulness which has 
haracterized Christian Work will be maintained in the future 
issues of the “Christian Century.” 


Ahva J. C. Bond 
Minister Seventh Day Baptist Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

For a number of years I have been a subscriber to Christian 
‘ork, and for a shorter period to The Christian Century. | 
wish to express my extreme satisfaction at the union of these 
‘wo splendid religious journals. In combining the most essential 
‘catures of both magazines within one cover, you make more 
readily available for reference much material that has more than 
passing value. 


Harry C. Kuhnert 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I wish to congratulate, and wish all success to The Christian 
Century and Christian Work. It is indeed a wonderful under- 
taking. With the united staffs of the two papers, we will doubt- 
lessly have the greatest religious paper we have ever had in 
America. 


Robert A. Ashworth 
Minister Baptist Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y. 

I am a deeply appreciative reader of both The Christian Cen 
tury and Christian Work and the merging of these papers is a 
matter of very great interest to me. Each of the papers has its 
own distinctive characteristics, and I hope that nothing will be 
lost in the combination. 


Isaac N. Grisso 
Minister Christian Church, Jackson, O. 

I feel that the merging of these great periodicals will give us 
the finest and best church paper in all the world. For a num 
ber of years I have been a careful reader of both papers. I enjoy 
reading after editors who believe in men, and who believe that 
this old world is on the track that leads to a golden age, though 
there are holes and bumps on some sections of the way. 


Walter L. French 
Minister Methodist Church, Laramie, Wyo. 

I have just read in Christian Work, and also in The Christian 
Century, the announcement of the merger of these two papers 
I feel about it as I sometimes do when two of my young 
triends, each of whom I know well and highly respect, feeling 
that they are eminently suited for each other, are united in 
marriage. I have read Christian Work continuously since 
about 1910. I have also had The Christian Century since 1921. 
Sometimes I have felt that I could not continue to read both, but 
have never been able to get the consent of my mind to discon- 
tinue either. 


Elmer William Powell 
Minister Baptist Church, Roselle, N. J. 

At first I resented the merger because of the unique place The 
Christian Century had as a compelling, irritating, awakening, 
thrilling voice in this new day. The present team was winning 
and why change? I was also a reader of Christian Work and its 
field was the same but its punch was the Observer. With a 
pitcher that has all the goods that Lynch has of course he adds 
to the team. Now surely we have an unbeatable team. I com 
mend it everywhere. Bless the Lord, O my soul! we have one 
untrammeled journal of religion. 


Howard B. Grose 
Editor of Missions 

Thinking of the merger I am reminded of the legendary ab- 
sent-minded pastor who began his funeral service with con 
gratulations on the happy occasion. I find a mixture of feel- 
ings—regret at the loss of a paper which had won place among 
the really influential religious journals of opinion, congratula- 
tion that if this had to be, The Christian Century was to add to 
its staff the literary and journalistic ability which has con- 
spicuously marked Christian Work. 





What The Neighbors Say 


Abridged Comments of the Religious Press on the Merger 


The Watchman-Examiner 
(Baptist) 


N INTERESTING event in religious circles is the merg- 
A ing of Christian Work, of New York, with The Christian 

Century, of Chicago. Christian Work, as also The Chris- 
tian Observer, with which it was merged, had a distinguished 
career. It always held a place of large importance among the 
religious weeklies of America. Although inter-denominational 
in character it has been widely read. Its absorption into the 
western paper removes an honored landmark from this section 
of the country. The Christian Century, which now takes over 
the New York paper, was until the last few years an organ of 
the Disciples denomination, but has now become undenomina- 
tional, and represents the modernistic group of thinkers and 
writers. It is edited by Rev. C. C. Morrison. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, the former editor of Christian Work, well known as a 
Christian publicist, will act as one of the contributing editors of 
the Chicago paper. It is difficult in these days for any religious 
journal to become “a paying proposition,” but doubly so for 
those that have no denominational relationships 


The Western Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) 


T HAS been announced that Christian Work has been merged 
with The Christian Century. The word came as a great 
surprise to those interested in Christian journalism. Chris- 

tian Work, ial management of Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, has for a number of years been in the forefront of inter- 
journalism. It was read widely among the 
clergy and leading laymen. The rise of The Christian Century 
in the same field had a marked influence upon the other paper, 


under the edito: 


lenominational 


r it sought the support of a liberal and broadminded protestant 
constituency. The two journals sought for a while to go their 
own way, as though the other did not exist, until it became evi- 
dent that the two, going in the same direction, would sooner or 
later get into competition and the race would be to the fleetest. 
The final period of the story found the lines coming together 
until one merged in the other. This is the story of what fre- 
quently happens in the field of independent religious journal- 
ism. The paper which holds steadfastly to the denominational 
field is the only one which has permanency and the guarantee 
of survival. Sooner or later some other journalistic ship will 
appear with colors flying; manned by youth and vision and ad- 
venture it sails forth with newness and courage to take the wind 
out of the sails of the other ship, while the erstwhile, pros- 
perous sailors find themselves becalmed. This is the bitter ex- 
verience of life in the open sea. 


The Presbyterian Advance 
C HRISTIAN Work, the widely known religious weekly of 


New York, has been consolidated with The Christian 
Century of Chicago and the two papers appear as one be- 
ginning with the issue of April 1. After some sixty years of large 
service and interesting history, during which time The New York 
Evangelist and The New York Observer were both absorbed 
by Christian Work, the latter paper now becomes a part of the 
widely known Chicago publication. 
he announcement says that “this merger brings together the 
two outstanding undenominational organs of the country.” Per- 
haps that is true, for The Outlook is hardly counted as a re- 
ligious weekly these days. It is proper also to speak of Chris- 
tian Work as having been undenominational, although it was 
about three-fourths Presbyterian and the other fourth Congre- 
gationalist. The Evangelist and The New York Observer were 
both Presbyterian papers and very influential in their day. As 
usual, the reason for consolidation lies in the inability to make a 
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religious weekly pay its own way. The editors of Christiay 
Work have rendered valiant service and contributed generously 
of time and money, but they feel unable longer to maintain 3 
separate publication. We wish the largest possible success and 
the largest possible service to the combined weekly. It will hay. 
a very strong editorial staff and we trust that it will have suf 
ficient financial backing to be able to render that service which 
the nation needs. 


The Presbyterian Banner 


SIGNIFICANT development in religious journalism js 
A the announcement from Chicago of the merger of Chris. 

tian Work with The Christian Century. Christian Work, 
which has been published in New York, will be combined with 
The Christian Century beginning with the issue of April | 
By this merger these two undenominational journals become 
one, and a paper, the editors say, is assured which will play a 
large part in moulding the thought of the country. 


The New York Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) 


HE merging of two independent religious weeklies, Chris- 

tian Work of New York with The Christian Century of 

Chicago,is announced. The former is the precipitate of three 
other journals of some renown. Originally called The Christian at 
Work, and prospering under the editorship of T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, William M. Taylor and Dr. J. N. Hallock, it was com- 
bined in 1874 with two famous Presbyterian weeklies, The New 
York Observer, which dates from 1823, and The Evangelist, 
1830. Dr. S. Irenaeus Prime and Dr. Henry M. Field respec- 
tively were the strong editorial personalities on these journals 
forty years ago when Dr. J. M. Buckley reigned and held sway 
over the demesne of The Christian Advocate. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch and the Rev. Henry S. Huntington, both Congregation- 
alists, have owned and edited Christian Work for the past ten 
or twelve years. 

The Christian Century of Chicago is young and vigorous— 
no doubt on that point. It has rallied to its standard some oi 
the more liberal—not to use less popular adjectives—thinkers ia 
all the churches, under the brilliant editorship of Dr. C. C. Mor 
rison, Dr. H. L. Willett, Disciples, and Dr. Paul Hutchinson, 
Methodist. . . . The similarity of aim and continuity of editorial 
personality in this case promise better than in most transactions 
when an attempt is made to transfer “good will” and permanent 
adherence of old subscribers to a new paper. 


The Continent 
(Presbyterian) 


NNOUNCEMENT is at hand that Christian Work o 
A New York has been consolidated with The Christian Cen 
tury of Chicago, the consolidated journal continuing under 

the name of The Christian Century. Such a consolidation was 
not unexpected and seems peculiarly fitting in view of the fact 
that Christian Work had become to all practical purposes 2 
inter-denominational weekly, as is The Christian Century. T 
many longtime readers, however, Christian Work, though it 
originated under Congregationalist auspices, was looked upon 4 
a Presbyterian weekly. This was because the original Christias 
Work had been united with The Evangelist (Presbyterian) an¢ 
later with The New York Observer, also a Presbyterian weekly 
The Continent extends its best wishes to its vigorous neigh 
bor, which now enlarges its field of service. Yet it can but & 
press regret because of another of those signs of the times which 
indicate lack of financial support for the kind of weekly whic 
endeavors to serve the average church members rather that 
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those of exceptional opportunities and breadth of reading and 
cought. It appears sometimes as if the only religious journals 
eventually to be left us are the kind which will not move at all 
and the kind which move too rapidly for the rank and file of 
“hristian disciples. Surely there is still need of denominational 
oapers of the kind which can truly serve a great church without 
being a drag upon its progress and which can be progressive 
thout being iconoclastic. 


The Christian Leader 


(Universalist) 


HRISTIAN WORK, the non-denominational religious 
+ weekly, has brought its independent existence to a close 
and has been merged with The Christian Century of 
hicago. The staff of Christian Work goes on the staff of The 
sristian Century as contributing editors. We regret to see the 
narate existence of Christian Work ended. We are glad to 
ve the good will, the subscription list, the traditions and the 
en who have made the paper taken over by The Christian 
ntury. 
had to come about, and we understand it was 
no happier solution to the problem could have been 
ind. The Christian Century is a great, fearless weekly. Its 
tor, Charles Clayton Morrison, had made what many people 
gard as the leading religious weekly of the country. Without 
ting to place it above or below other able contemporaries 
t high place. Dr. Morrison has been at the business 
: that reinforcements will be gladly welcomed by him 
paper, no matter how good, can profit by such an 
of new blood as comes in this merger. 
lations and best wishes to all concerned 


The Lutheran 


Fy scuncement mail for March 25th contained an official an- 


lf the change 


nouncement that Christian Work, published in New York, 
and The Christian Century, published in Chicago, would 
merge on April Ist. The Century’s location in Chicago will be 
as the postoffice address of the combination. One 
assumes that Christian Work has been absorbed, al- 
lerick Lynch, Henry S. Huntingdon and Fred Fast- 
“contributing editors” to The Christian Century. 
ournals have been inter-denominational, undenominational, 
i-denominational, as one might say. The resultant combi- 
nation will not change in editorial attitude toward present re 
nditions and ecclesiastical divisions. 
1) Christian Work and The Christian Century are received 
The Lutheran and examined with more thoroughness than 
sgiven to many other of our numerous exchanges 


The Churchman 
(Episcopalian) 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that, beginning wit! 
the first issue in April, Christian Work, a contemporary 
in the field of religious journalism for which The Church- 
man has had high regard, will merge with The Christian Cen- 
ity, published in Chicago. Thus passes from the stage, as an 
entity, another of the multitude of religious periodicals which 

ave piled up a startling mortality. . . . 

The merger of Christian Work with The Christian Century is 
ot a case of “Munseyizing” in the field of religious journal- 
sm. Christian Work faced a deficit this year of $58,000. It 
indertook a campaign to raise sufficient capital to continue 
publication, but failed. We count this debacle a striking com- 
mentary on the church’s failure to discern the potential influ- 
ence of the best religious journals—for Christian Work was 
‘mphatically one of the ablest religious periodicals published 
m America. Under the editorship of Dr. Lynch, this weekly 
‘as making a sane and creative campaign for world peace. To 
wealthy laymen who are interested in the promotion of inter- 
national friendship it offered an investment opportunity not ap- 
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proached in power by thousands of books or political campaigns 
for the election of loud-spoken and pliable senators. But ne 
wealthy layman was fired with a vision of its educational value 

Since the public which it served so valiantly will not do so, 
The Churchman wishes to pay its meed of respect to the editors 
of Christian Work for the high service they have given to a 
great cause. These editors have never told the public that they 
served without salaries—all save one. Few people know of the 
sacrifices they have made; no one will sing odes to them. 

Since it was not possible to maintain Christian Work, it is 
fortunate that it could be merged with The Christian Century. 
The two publications have represented much the same ideals, 
though the approach to various common problems has been 
made from different angles. We trust that the fine spirit of 
Christian Work may bring to our esteemed contemporary, The 
Christian Century, an enrichment of the service it has so long 
and so splendidly rendered. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) 


HE announcement is made of the merger of Christian 

| Work with The Christian Century. Christian Work, 
which has been published in New York, will be combined 

with The Christian Century beginning with the issue of April 1 

Christian Work, through its forerunner, the New York Ob- 
server, has had a career of more than a hundred years. It has 
given especial emphasis to the demand for world peace, Chris- 
tian unity, and the social interpretation of the gospel. 

The Christian Century is an independent paper, but its editor 
declares that its independence is not that of an outsider, but that 
of a responsible and sensitive insider, whose devotion has been 
as manifest as its independence. 

The Northwestern most unfeignedly congratulates its neigh 
bor on this enlargement of its field and its opportunity. Not 
always do we march alongside The Christian Century—its pace 
at times is too swift for a staid old Methodist paper like The 
Northwestern. But we have learned that, whenever it takes up 
any current matter, the subject really is alive. Not only that; 
whoso takes the other side in the ensuing discussion needs to be 
sure of his ground. 

The disappearance of Christian Work in any 
would be a distinct cause for regret. But by this arrangement 
its veteran editor, Dr. Frederick Lynch, and his co-laborers, 
Henry S. Huntington and Fred Eastman, become members of 
The Christian Century staff, and the essential genius of the fine 
old paper will be preserved though its identity is merged in that 
of a younger journal 


other manner 


Unity 


(Liberal Unitarian) 


HE most significant development in modern religious 
journalism in the United States is contained in the an 


from Chicago of the merger of Christian 
Christian Work, 
will be combined with The 


nouncement 
Work with The Christian Century 
been published in New York, Chris- 
tian Century beginning with the issue of April 1. By this 
merger, the two outstanding undenominational journals of re 


which has 


ligion become one, and a paper is assured which will play a 
large part in moulding the thought of the country. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything to the church public 
of America regarding the importance of either of the papers in 
volved in the current amalgamation. Christian Work, through 
its forerunner, the New York Observer, has had a career of 
more than a hundred years. At no time has its voice spoken 
more prophetically for an inclusive and free interpretation of the 
task of religion than during the last few years. It has given 
especial emphasis to the demand for world peace, Christian 
unity, and the social interpretation of the gospel.. It has thus 
stood for years as a sort of journalistic expression of the con 
victions of religious liberals of all communions in the eastern 
states. 
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The growth of The Christian Century to its present position 
has been so recent and so rapid that it needs no recounting. 
Casting off all denominational limitations a few years ago, this 
journal has achieved an international circulation. While the 
editorial influence of The Christian Century has always been 
thrown on the side of advance, without fear of the retarding 
influence of religious institutionalism, it has never spoken as a 
mere free lance, but always with a consciousness of loyalty to 
the church. Its independence is not that of an outsider but that 
of a responsible and sensitive insider, whose devotion has been 
as manifest as its independence. It has given enthusiastic sup- 
port to the same causes which have been emphasized in Chris- 
tian Work. 


The Congregationalist 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that with the first issue of 
A April Christian Work will merge with The Christian Cen- 

tury. The announcement brings to us mingled regret 
and satisfaction. We are frankly sorry to see our honored con- 
temporary, Christian Work, disappear in its distinctive, inde- 
pendent life. It has had an honorable history and under Dr. 
Lynch’s guidance it has seemed to us to have not only great 
value as a religious newspaper but a definite place for special 
service to the cause of Christian internationalism. We have en- 
joyed our contemporary’s high-minded advocacy of this cause as 
well as its general service of Christian life and enterprise. It 
has represented high literary and journalistic standards, and it 
has constituted for The Congregationalist both an attractive 
example and an incentive to good work in our common field. 

We congratulate The Christian Century upon this merger, 
and we venture to express the hope that it may be a real merger 
in which the spirit of both papers will find expression. In many 
respects a common spirit has inspired them, but we think we 
could define some respects in which each has emphasized a 
somewhat different attitude and approach. It will be a gain if, 
in the merger, neither paper should lose its most distinctive 
quality. 

The merging of these two outstanding undenominational or- 
gans of religious opinions gives to The Christian Century a 
new responsibility and importance. We have never considered 
our contemporary as a rival but rather as an esteemed worker in 
the same field. The welfare and progress of every agency of 
enlightenment and breadth means the welfare and progress of 
every agency which has the same ends in view. It is as a 
fellow-worker and sharer of common tasks and burdens that 
The Congregationalist congratulates its contemporaries upon 
this new development and extends its hopes for the future. 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


(Christian Denomination) 


MOST important event in the religious world—and to the 
A secular world also for that matter—was the merging last 
week of Christian Work with The Christian Century. 
Chey have been our two most outstanding religious periodicals 
and the union of the two ought to mean a religious journal of 
such power and ability that it will come to compare favorably 
with any of the secular periodicals of the land. In doing so, it 
will have met one of the most urgent needs of the present time. 
Surely with the combined talent of these two editorial forces 
we may expect a periodical of great and far-reaching influence. 
Heretofore each of these journals has held a distinctive place, 
each giving an emphasis peculiarly its own. They have not 
always seen eye to eye in all things. On a few great issues, their 
editorial viewpoint has been quite at variance. But we hope that 
in this united effort each may complement the other and com- 
pose a new journal of even greater insight and wisdom and with 
that well-balanced judgment which will make it the unerring 
spokesman for the progressive and on-looking Christian world. 
And as such The Herald gives it happy welcome and God- 
speed. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 2. Lesson text: Gen. 9:8-17 


God’s Goodness and Severity 


S TORIES come down to us, from the distant past, dealing with 
a deluge. This narrative is not the only one. Perhaps they 
ill have a common origin in the folktales of antiquity. The 
Hebrew story conveys the idea that Jehovah became disgusted 
with the excessive wickedness of his creatures and that he 
decided to clean house by means of a vast flood. Noah is de. 
picted as a man of outstanding goodness, a shining example 
against the dark background of his evil generation. God chooses 
him as a saviour. Noah builds an ark, places in it two of every 
kind of living thing, male and female, and floats away in safety, 
while the rest of men, outside his, immediate family, perish 
miserably. After a while the flood recedes and life starts again, 
upon the cleansed planet, from those in the ark. It is a very 
naive account. All manner of lovely comparisons can be in- 
geniously worked out, but what of the religious value of the 
story? There it is in the Bible and it has its values. The 
creation and deluge narratives lose none of their religious 
content when properly seen and evaluated. Henry Preserved 
Smith in his “Old Testament History” traces six interesting 
parallels between the Babylonian and Hebrew accounts. But the 
important fact is not the number of places in which these narra- 
tives are alike, but the fundamental differences which appear. 

The story is mythological, stripped of polytheism and used 
to teach the justice of Jehovah in dealing with wicked people. 
It is at this point that the lesson of chief worth may be found; 
we focus our attention here. We are learning much about 
wickedness in these days and we are coming to see that people 
are more weak than wicked. Wickedness is socially conditioned 
For instance, yesterday the papers carried a story of a youth 
who wrote back to his girl-wife that he had only married her for 
fun. He told her that he was having a good time with another, 
and would never be back to see her again. This morning we 
read that, last night, this misguided boy blew his brains out, 
in one of our East end hotels. How sad and pitiful it all is— 
how unnecessary! All that boy needed was guidance. He came 
from a poor home; probably he had little training; his impulses 
ran away with him. Wicked—well, let us say “weak,” and 
therefore, let us be merciful. 

However, that does not permit us to be weak and soft in 
our treatment of delinquents, dependents and degenerates. There 
is a stern side to life and we cannot overlook it. I have recently 
been making a study of Jonathan Edwards. He was one of the 
ten greatest men that our continent has produced. He could 
not have been entirely wrong in that much abused sermon 
“Sinners in the hands of an angry God.” God is never angry. 
but he is terribly just. “I tremble when I remember that God 
is just.” We picture justice as blind, but God is not blind; he is 
perfectly fair—and that puts fear into the heart of the wrong: 
doer. Li Hung Chang said years ago: “The Americans em 
phasize love to the exclusion of justice.” We have made God 
a kind of indulgent Glorified Grandmother. The sense of sin 
has largely departed from modern life. Our toleration has 
almost erased the lines between good and evil. This is not 4 
sign of strength; it is rather an indication of weakness. The 
picture is blurred; the outlines aré not sharp; the characters 
are not clearly defined. Someway or other our children must 
be given vivid ethical pictures—this is right, that is wrong. We 
must be very careful in these definitions; we must not be little 
We must get away from “mint, anise and cummin” to the 
weighty matters of the law. There must be perspective and 
balance in these judgments, but there must be clearness and 
definiteness in the end. “The wages of sin is death”—that is 
still true. Something fine and beautiful falls dead in you when 
you do a wrong or selfish thing. No, God is not angry but He 
is a Judge of all the earth who combines perfect love an 
absolute justice. Do not impose upon Him. 

Joun R. Ewes. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Name Archbishop to 
Succeed Mercier 

Mgr. Ernest van Roey, vicar-general, has 
been, nominated by the pope to succeed 
the late Cardinal Mercier as archbishop 
of Malines, Belgium. The new archbishop 
has behind him long service as a member 
of the faculty at Louvain university. He 
participated with Cardinal Mercier in the 
series of “conversations” with high church 
Anglicans looking towards reunion be- 
tween the two churches. For this reason 
his appointment is greeted with enthusi- 
asm by the portion of the Anglican church 
which has been most interested in the ne- 
gotiations at Malines. 


Hawarden Rectory to be 
Church School 

Mr. H. N. Gladstone, son of the famous 
prime minister, has given the rectory at 
Hawarden to the Anglican church for use 
by the ordination test school formerly lo- 
cated at Knutsford. Accommodations will 
be provided for at least 40 men. The in- 
terest of Mr. Gladstone in the welfare of 
the Anglican church was very deep and 
his son announces that this gift is to be 
regarded as a memorial to his father. 


Kansas College Claims 
Debating Title 

The College of Emporia, a Presbyterian 
institution, at Emporia, Kas., claims the 
debating championship of the United 
States as a result of a tournament held at 
Estes Park, Colo., March 31. The Empo- 
ria men won nine debates in four days, 
arguing on both sides of the child labor 
amendment question. Sixty-four teams 
representing colleges scattered from coast 
to coast competed. 


New Building Commemorates 
Dead Flier 

The Biblical seminary of New York 
city recently laid the corner-stone of the 
Lieutenant White memorial house and re- 
ligious education center. The building is 
named after Lieut. Wilbert W. White, Jr., 
son of the president of the seminary, who 
died in action in France. Lieutenant 
White was an aviator in the United States 
army. The new building, which is to be 
eleven stories in height, will contain of- 
fices, club rooms, reception rooms, social 
parlors, an auditorium, library, dining 
room and kitchen, infirmary, gymnasium 
and student dormitories. 


Tabulates Baptist Population 
Of the World 

The Baptist World alliance has put out 
2 collection of figures showing that there 
are now at least 11,000,000 members of 
Baptist churches in various parts of the 
world. The Baptist membership in Eu- 
rope is set at 625,758; Asia, 313,701; Af- 
rica, 64,628; North America, 8,186,965; 
Central America, 59,302; South America, 
25,928, and Australasia, 31,752. 


Choose New Dean for 
American University 

Dr. Edward T. Divine, former editor 
of the Survey, has been elected dean of 


the American university, Washington, 


D. C. This is a postgraduate school con- 
ducted by the Methodist church. Dr. Di- 
vine was formerly president of the School 
of Philanthropy in New York city. 


Anderson Appeals Against 
Dry League 

William H. Anderson, former superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon league in New 
York state, has issued a long pamphlet 
entitled “An Appeal for Justice.” In this 
pamphlet Mr. Anderson reiterates his 


claim that he has been defrauded of $45,- 
000 by the Anti-saloon league. He calls 
on the dry protestants of New York, and 
particularly the Methodists, to insist on 
the setting up of a special church inves- 
tigating committee before which he can 
present his claim. 


Rufus M. Jones Called 
To China 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford col- 
lege, famous Quaker theologian, has been 


Oxford Celebrates Wesley’s Student Days 


INCOLN COLLEGE, Oxford, has re- 

cently celebrated on a large scale the 
bicentenary of the admission of John 
Wesley to his fellowship. To the day of 
his death the founder of the Methodists 
was always proud to sign himself, “Some- 
time fellow of Lincoln college,” although 
there were a good many years during his 
active career when Oxford was anything 
but a congenial spot for the evangelist. 
It was while a fellow of Lincoln that 
Wesley became the leader of the little 
group of earnest students who brought 
down upon themselves the opprobrious 
title of “The Holy Club,” and it was dur- 
ing the same period in his career that he 
first heard himself called, in derision, a 
Methodist. 


UNIVERSITY DINNER 

“Representatives of world-wide Meth- 
odism were the guests of Lincoln college 
from March 27-29,” writes Rev. W. Bard- 
sley Brash, in reporting the celebration 
in the British Weekly. “On Saturday eve 
ning there was a ‘celebration’ dinner in the 
hall of Lincoln, over which the rector pre- 
sided. The vice-chancellor of Oxford uni- 
versity, the dean of Christ Church, the 
visitor of the college (the bishop of Lin- 
coln), the fellows of the college, the mayor 
of Oxford, the president of the three 
Wesleyan, Primitive and United Meth- 
odist churches, were amongst the guests. 
The rector in a most gracious and kindly 
way welcomed all the guests, and pointed 
out that Bishop Fleming founded Lincoln 
college to suppress Lollardry. He re- 
minded his guests that it was Lincoln 
college that had, by granting Wesley his 
fellowship, set him free for twenty-five 
years to do his great itinerant work. The 
other speakers at the dinner were the 
bishop of Lincoln, Sir William Ashley, 
3ishop Beauchamp, Dr. Scott Lidgett, 
Dr. Chown (representing the United 
church of Canada), Sir Josiah Stamp, and 
the Sub-Rector (Mr. E. C. Marchant). 
The speeches were all of interest, and it 
was good to hear the bishop of Lincoln 
pointing out, what more people must one 
day discover, that Wesley had a great 
style in writing. The bishop said that in 
Wesley’s writing there was no embroidery, 
no irrelevance, and that it revealed lucidity 
and forthrightness, high characteristics of 
style. The bishop was singularly happy 
and apt in his speech. High tributes were 
given to Wesley’s noble individualism, to 
that love which made him such a great 
spiritual and social force, to his catholicity, 


to his devotion, to his unflagging zeal, and 
to the great contribution which he made to 
the religious and cultural life of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 

“On Sunday morning there was a serv- 
ice in the Lincoln college chapel. It 
was conducted by the chaplain; the les- 
sons were read by Bishop Johnson and 
Dr. Brook. The sermon was preached 
by the president of the Wesleyan confer- 
ence, Dr. J. H. Ritson. His text was 
‘New wine must be put into fresh wine- 
skins.’ He showed that the eighteenth 
century vintage known as Methodism was 
from the true vine, that the new wine of 
the evangelical revival demanded new 
wine-skins, and that the church of Eng- 
land in the eigheenth century had no wine- 
skins within which to contain this new 
wine. It was an arresting utterance. The 
bishop of Lincoln pronounced the bene- 
diction. After the service, Rt. Hon. 
Walter Runciman, M. P., unveiled, in the 
front quadrangle of Lincoln college, the 
bust of John Wesley. It is a copy of 
the bust in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and is the gift of the English Methodists. 
It is placed outside of one of the windows 
of John Wesley’s old room in which “The 
Holy Club’ met in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Runciman and 
Dr. A. S. Peake spoke at this ceremony, 
and the rector, in accepting the gift, said 
that perhaps in the past Lincoln had over- 
looked Wesley, but that in the future 
Wesley would overlook Lincoln. 


CHRIST CHURCH’S PART 

“In the afternoon there was a united 
service at Wesley Memorial Church. The 
vice-chancellor came to it in full state, and 
the mayor and corporation. There was a 
crowded congregation. The president was 
Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, and the speakers 
were Bishop Beauchamp and Dr. Scott 
Lidgett. The collection, by a happy 
thought, was for ‘the aid of prisoners,’ 
thus linking our giving with the work 
which John Wesley did in the eighteenth 
century at the ‘Castle’ jail and the ‘Bo- 
cardo’ prison. On Monday morning the 
guests were entertained at breakfast by 
the dean, canons and students of Christ 
Church. The dean heartily welcomed the 
guests, and said that there was indeed a 
great change betwixt now and fifty years 
ago—for then differences were emphasized, 
but now we think rather of the things in 
which we agree. The dean said that they 
all greatly rejoiced to do honor to one 
of the greatest sons of Christ Church.” 
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invited by Christian organizations in 
China to give a series of lectures in com- 
memoration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the establishment of Y. M. C. A. work in 
that country. The invitation originated 
with Chinese Christians but has been 
united in by the Y. M. C. A. and the na- 
tional Christian council of China. Dr. 
Jones plans to spend some time in Japan 
and India while on the journey which his 
lectures in China make necessary. 


Choose Quaker as Head of 
Oxford College 

Miss Margery Fry has been appointed 
president of Somerville college, Oxford. 
This is the only college for women in the 
famous English university. Miss Fry is 
a member of a family that has been con- 
spicuous in Quaker circles in England for 
a long time. She has been honorary sec- 
retary of the Howard league for penal 
reform and, as a member of the labor 
party, has been prominent in parliament. 


New Fundamentalist Pastors 
For New York 

The Watchman-Examiner, Baptist 
weekly, rejoices in the addition of two 
fundamentalist pastors to the ranks of 
that denomination in New York city. Rev. 
John F. Fraser comes from Louisville, 
Ky., to the Central Baptist church, and 
Rev. Gordon H. Baker from Schenectady 
to the Washington Heights church 


Dr. Ashby Jones to 
Preach in England 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones has been selected 
by: the committee on interchange of 
preachers as one of the American minis- 
ters to preach during this summer in vari- 
ous parts of England. Dr. Jones is clos- 


ing a memorable pastorate at the Ponce | 
de Leon Baptist church at Atlanta, in or- | 


become minister of the 
3aptist church in St. Louis 


der to Second 


Preliminary Baptist 
Meetings Planned 


The Bible union of North America, mil- 


itant fundamentalist organization, an- 


nounces that it will hold a series of meet- 


ings in Washington, D. C., immediately | 
preceding the annual session of the North- | 


ern Baptist convention. These meetings 
will be in session for five days. 
the familiar fundamentalist leaders are 
announced as speakers including Dr. John 
Roach Straton, Dr. T. T. Shields, Dr. W. 
B. Riley and Dr. J. Frank Norris. 


Roumanian Queen Changes 
Churches 

Queen Marie of Roumania has become 
a member of the Greek orthodox church. 


[he queen is known as the most adroit | 


politician in the Balkans, and indeed is 


one of the most active monarchs in the | 


political realm in all Europe. It is taken 
for granted that her conversion has a po- 
litical angle. Most commentators find 
that to be the present Roumanian ambi- 
tion—to bring the center of power in the 
disordered orthodox church to Bucharest. 


Minneapolis Holds Second 
Goodwill Week 

Minneapolis celebrated its second an- 
nual goodwill week April 18-24. Various 


means were employed of impressing on | 
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All of | 





the city the need of racial and religious 
toleration. At the inaugural banquet the 
speakers were Dr. John Thompson, a 
Methodist, of Chicago; Judge Hugo Pam, 
a Hebrew, also of Chicago, and Bishop 
T. J. Lawler, a Roman Catholic, of South 
Dakota. The governor of Minnesota and 
the mayor of Minneapolis attended. As 
rival candidates for the republican nomi- 
nation for governor, they were afforded a 
public opportunity to exhibit their good- 
will toward one another. 


Greek Prelate Seeks Aid 
For Y. M. C. A. 

His Holiness Gennadios, metropolitan 
of Saloniki, is now in the United States 
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to present the thanks of the Greek gov. 
ernment and church for aid rendered 
Greece, and to interest Greeks in this 
country in the support of the Y. M. CA 
The metropolitan is honorary president 
of the Saloniki Y. M. C. A. 


Colonel Brengle 
Promoted 

Colonel Samuel L. Brengle has been 
promoted to the rank of commissioner in 
the Salvation army. This is practically 
the highest rank in the army below that 
of the commanding general. Commis- 
sioner Brengle shares this rank in the 
United States with three others. When 
the new commissioner, as a graduate of 
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the Boston university school of theology, 
applied for admission to the army in 
1987, he was at first refused by General 
William Booth on the ground that a 
young man who had gone through both 
college and theological school would not 
be able to withstand the hardships of Sal- 
vation army life. The new commissioner 
has become widely known for his writing 
of devotional literature. 


Reports Great Shortage of 
Presbyterian Ministers 

Dr. William Chalmers Covert, secretary 
of the Presbyterian board of Christian 
education, states that his denomination 
now has vacant over 2,000 churches. More 
than 400 of these offer an average salary 
of $2,000. While perhaps 1500 are too 
small to support a pastor, they could be 
combined with neighboring churches so 
as to require 500 additional ministers. Be- 
cause men are not available for these 
pulpits the denomination is to make a 
special effort on May 2 to bring the need 
for more ministers to the attention of its 
young men. 


Dr. Bowie Will Visit 
British Churches 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Episcopal church, New York city, is to 
sail on May 22 for an extended preaching 
tour through the cathedrals of England. 
Dr. Bowie is being sent abroad by the 
committee for interchange of preachers 
between America and England. 


Sir Henry Lunn 
Offers Prizes 

Sir Henry Lunn is offering through the 
Church touring guild a first prize of $100 
and a second of $50 for articles written 
by clergymen on the inspiration of a trip 
to the Holy Land. Full information may 
be obtained of the guild at 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


Union Communion Service 
Lowers Church Barriers 

An example of the way in which local 
congregations are moving toward each 
other occurred in the Ben Avon Presby- 
terian church of Pittsburgh on the eve- 
ning of Good Friday. The United Pres- 
byterian and the Methodist congregations 
joined with the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in the observance of the Lord’s sup- 
per. To do this the Methodists gave up 
their usual form of communion and ac- 
cepted the elements at the hands of fellow 
laymen. The Presbyterians adopted the 
Methodist liturgy, while the United Pres- 
byterians joined in the singing of the 
hymns. 


Famous Presbyterian 

Paper Suspends 

_After fifty-five years of history, the 
Continent, Presbyterian weekly published 
in Chicago, suspended publication with 
the issue of April 22. The circulation list 
of the paper has been taken by the Pres- 
byterian Advance of Nashville, Tenn. No 
effort will be made by the Advance to re- 
tain the name of the Chicago periodical. 


Methodist Bishops Gather 
Por Conference 

Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church have come to this country from 
every continent, excepting Australia, for 
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a conference which will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 4-10. It is expected 
that a large part of the time will be given 
to the consideration of the present situ- 
ation affecting the benevolences of the 
denomination. The bishops are also ex- 
pected to decide on a course of action in 
regard to the case of Bishop Anton Bast, 
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now under sentence of imprisonment in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Canadian Presbyterians Seek 
Ministers Abroad 

The continuing Presbyterian church of 
Canada has recently voted to send a spe- 
cial commission to England, Ireland, Scot- 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
Will They Feil in Their Mission to the World? 
By Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield 


A challenging message for the hour, including as 
it does a determinative relation to issues that are 
vital to the continuance of sound government in 
the world. Frontispiece. Net, 50 cents, postpaid 


GOD’S FAMILY 
By Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 


“Under the bishop’s wise guidance the reader 
comes to a clearer understanding of the meaning of 
the great themes of the Christian religion . sin, 
forgiveness, Christ, and immortality.”—Zion's 
Herald. Net, $1.25, postpaid 


CHRIST IN MAN-MAKING 
By Herman Harrell Horne 

“Christ in Heredity, in Environment, in the In- 
dividual Will, these headings are on three fine 
chapters treating of Biology, 
ogy as scientific terms coverin: 
Lord in making men today” — 
Advocate. 


OUTLOOKS ON GOD 
Or, A House of Many Windows 
By Wilbert C. Blakeman 

“This book is a help toward making God more real 
and more sympathetic. It is not theological in its 
spirit or purpose, but devotional. It will prove a 
stimulus in personal religion.”"—The Congrega- 
tionalist. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Five So-calied Conflicts 
By William North Rice 

“The alleged conflicts have been connected with 
the form of the earth, the heliocentric astronomy 
the age of the earth, the antiquity of man and 
evolution.” —Congregationalist. 

Net, 50 cents, postpaid 
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YOUTH LOOKS AT THE CHURCH 
Introduction by Stanley High 

This is the official report of the National Inter- 
denominational Student Conference held at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, December 29, ges —jonnary 1, 1926, 
It contains the addresses delivered at this notable 
meeting, the questions asked by the student dele- 
ates with the discussions, and the findings of the 
Coatecmne. Nat, $1.00, postpaid 


TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 
Or, Tares and the Kingdom 
By Timothy Prescott Frost 
“A volume of sermon essays on the sayings of 
esus by a scholarly, devout, earnest Bible student. 
here are eighteen essays all told, and they are on the 
subjects that are of primary interest to Christian 
people.” —Watchman-Examiner. Net, $1.75, postpaid 


WESLEY ON RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 


TION 

4 Study a Wesley's Theories and Methods of the 
ducation of Children in Religion 

By John W. Prince 


John Wesley was a pioneer in religious education, 
and did more than any other individual of his day 
and generation to stimulate the intellectual life of 
Great Britain. Nat, $1.50, postpaid 


WHEN JESUS WAS A CARPENTER 
By Muriel Clark 

“It is a story of a farmer's family that became 
acquainted with Jesus of Nazareth while he was still 
a carpenter and were transformed in their lives by 
the influence of the strong and charming young 
man.”—Minneapolis Tribune. Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


INNER RADIANCE 
Paragraphs on Christian Mysticism 
By Mabel Evelyn Watson 
Introduction by Bishop Theodore S. Henderson 
In this volume the author has indicated some of the 
signs and tokens of the ampler life of spiritual fellow- 
ship in which the Christian may rejoice and be glad 
Net, 75 cents, postpaid 
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and and the United States seeking min- tor of the St. George’s road Congrega- 
sters. It is understood that the members _ tional church, Bolton, England, is preach- 
of this commission have already been ap- ing during April in the Bryn Mawr Pres- 
pointed, although their names have not byterian church of Philadelphia. Mr. 
been made public. They will conduct a Thompson while in this country is to give 
series of personal interviews with minis- the annual Carew lectures at Hartford 
ters in the countries visited in order to theological seminary. His subject will be 
secure those whom they consider espe- “The Sermon on the Mount.” He is also 
cially fitted to work in the continuing to lecture in Haverford college and will 


Presbyterian church of Canada. 


Discover Treasures Long 
Hidden in Abbey 

That the vacuum cleaner 
may at times become an in- 
strument of religious value is 
suggested by discoveries made 
in the course of a _ recent 
cleaning undergone by West- 
minster abbey. Marvelous dec- 
orations in gold and other 
colors on walls and pillars, 
which had been concealed for 
centuries under dust and dirt, 
were brought to light. Wall 
paintings dating back to 1300 
were uncovered, and pillars 
supposed to be of ordinary 
stone were discovered to be 
fine red and white marble. As 
a result of the discoveries al- 
ready made, each foot of the 
wall and ceiling of the abbey 
is to be restored to its original 
state. It is estimated that 
this task will require about 
twenty years 


British Women Organize 
Pilgrimage for Peace 

Societies representing more 
than two million British wo- 
men will institute a pilgrim- 
age which will start early in 
May. The marchers will hold 
meetings in towns and villages 
all over the British isles on 
behalf of arbitration, security 
and disarmament. Pageants 
will be given in certain places. 
Finally the pilgrims will con- 
verge on London by six 
routes, holding a large demon- 
stration in Hyde Park on 
June 19. 


Great Church Will Raise 
Great Sum for Missions 

The Metropolitan Methodist 
church was recently dedicated 
in Detroit. The building had 
cost $1,500,000, all of which 
was paid before the day of 

dication. Comment has 
been aroused in many parts 
of the country by this use of 
such a large sum for a single 
church. This congregation, 
under the leadership of its 
pastor, Dr. Merton S. Rice, 
has now voted to raise a sum 
equal to the cost of its new 
building to be expended for 
missionary enterprises during 
a period not longer than that 
required to raise the fund for 
the new church. 


British Congregationalist 
Will Lecture Here 
Rev. R. W. Thompson, pas- 


probably appear in other institutions be- 
fore returning to England. 
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Pope Asks Prayers for 
Church in Mexico 

April 8 was celebrated in the churche 
of Rome as a special day of prayer in be. 
half of the Roman Catholic church jg 
Mexico. A letter issued by Cardinal Jom. 
pilji, vicar-general of Rome, at the behes 
of the pope, while praising the conduct of 
clergy and church members in Mexico, 
says, “Their condition now is so griey. 
ously worse and more serious that it has 
become a veritable persecution with mos 
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grave offence against God’s honor and no 
less a tribulation of souls and public wel- 
tare itself.” 


Dr. Hillis in Old Pulpit 
On Easter 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis came back to 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
preach on Easter. Dr. Hillis has been 
traveling in South America. Apparently 
his health has been restored sufficiently 
to make it possible for him to preach fre- 
quently. It is not expected, however, that 
he will again take a regular pastorate. 


Another Japanese Leader 
Attacks Missionaries 

Japan has been stirred by a second at- 
tack within a few weeks directed against 
western missionaries. Count Aisuke Ka- 
havama has given out an interview in 
vhich he charges that the majority of the 
missionaries from America working in 
lanan are not equipped intellectually for 
heir tasks and are unfit to teach Chris- 
to Japanese. Count Kabayama is 
a graduate of Amherst, a baptized member 
ithe Methodist church, and a member of 
house of peers. His attack follows 
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closely on that of Mr. Motosada Zumoto, 
progressive editor of Tokyo and a dele- 
gate to the Williamstown institute of pol- 
itics and the Honolulw institute of Pacific 
relations. 


Senator Borah Defends 
Lausanne Treaty 

The protest of 110 bishops of the Epis- 
copal church against ratification by the 


United States senate of the treaty of | 


Lausanne has brought a prompt answer 
from Senator William E. Borah, chairman 
of the committee of foreign affairs. “Amer- 
icans living and having interests in Tur- 


key are, so far as I know, all in favor of | 
ratification and urge speedy action,” wrote | 


Senator Borah. “Our religious, educa- 
tional and business interests combine in 
asking that the treaty be ratified. It does 
not seem to be either wise or in any sense 
just upon the part of the government 
to leave these interests and these people 
without treaty protection. 
test you say that we should not resume 
friendly relations with an avowedly un- 
repentant and anti-Christian government. 
To refuse friendly relations with all peo- 
ples who reject Christianity is not only 
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E. Stout, Department of Religious Edu- 
cotton. Northwestern University, Evanston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


unthinkable as a practical course for the 
government to pursue, but I had always 
supposed that the great object of Chris- 
tianity in international affairs was to es- 
tablish friendly relations not only with 
other Christian nations, but the anti- 
Christian nations, that they might be 
brought in touch with the teachings of 
Christianity and thereby induced to ac- 
cept its benign precepts.” 


General Booth Visits 
This Country 

General Bramwell Booth of the Salva- 
tion army, accompanied by Mrs. Booth, 
is in this country conducting territorial 
congresses in Chicago and New York. 
The Chicago congress is being held April 
17-22. It will be followed immediately by 
the congress in New York. More than 
2,000 commissioned officers of the army 
will take part. Gen. Booth is accom- 
panied by Col. Gumpei Yamamure, head 
of the Salvation army in Japan. Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth is also taking 
part in the meetings. 


Comes from Japan 
To Work Here 

The Methodist church is bringing Rev. 
Frank Herron Smith from Japan to 
superintend its Pacific Japanese mission 
in this country. This will be the second 
time in which Mr. Smith has followed 
Japanese to a new land. His work for the 
last few years has been mainly among 
Japanese colonists in Korea. 











A Layman’s 
Sermon to the Preachers” 


“Sirs, We Would See 
Jesus” 


After 63,000 a new edition is just off the press 
with four additional contributions. 


“Vital Fundamentalism.” 
“Our Three Contributions.” 
**Ye Shall Know the Truth.” 


April 22, 19 








“The most ambitious review 
of the Christian Movement 
in its broadest aspects, ever 
attempted.”"—New York Times 


An Outline of 


CHRISTIANITY 


The Story of Our 
CIVILIZATION 


Nothing approaching this work in scope 
and purpose has ever been attempted 
before. Leaders of thought, of all races 
and creeds, have joined forces to 
interpret fully every phase of Chris- 
tianity. The result is an illuminating, 
engrossing story of the part played by 
Christianity in the world’s p 
since the Lirth of Christ, free 
conflict and confusion, cmaes te in 
every detail. 


You read, in one vivid, flowing nar- 
rative, of what Christianity has accom- 
plished, where it stands today and 
what it promises for the future. All 
the great figures and events of the last 
1900 years live again in these absorbing 
pages. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY 
stands as a monument to this age. No de- 
scription can do it full justice. It isa 
work which must find its way into 
every home. To be in tune with life 
ieaalll yee should have these matchless 
volumes to read and re-read. 





In five handsome columes, 2,500 pages and 900 illustre- 
tiens, in color. Three tolumes now ready for 
dviery Beastly ~— on firat qalty antique 
$25.00 per set. Each tohome $5.00. 
Bethlehem Publishers Inc. 


21 East 47th Street New York 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Distributor: 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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electric machines. 2,740 students enrol 


° fast htful living conditions, 
The Greatest Wonder in the iy coal Clalitlen Gureian. 
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The Manufacturing Printers Co. 


18 North Main St., MT. VERNON, OHIO 





> Tike Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 





Room $64 , 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Pa 
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“I congratulate The Christian Century and Christian 
Work on the merger that has been consummated. It is 


‘LIKE PERFECT MUSIC TO 
NOBLE WORDS’” 


—From a friend in California 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is where it is today because our loyal 
subscribers worked for it. Beyond the weekly pleasure they derived trom 
reading the paper, they understood its ideals and believed in the need for their 
expression and furtherance in the world, and they went out and found new 
readers of its weekly message and new supporters of its cause. 


CHRISTIAN WORK reached its power in the same way. It became a 
personal and dear friend to its readers, and it was their intimate interest to 
strengthen its influence and power for good. 


The two papers were friends of each other. They worked toward the same 
ends, holding to the same ideals, through the same kinds of people—sincere, 
far-seeing men and women, who strove to see life in the large and to make it 
larger through a religious journal of liberal opinion. 


Now these two journals of religion have come together. They are one, and 
the combined paper is the only undenominational journal of religious opinion 
in the country today. It will be a better paper than either ever was before. 
But again, it must depend upon its readers for its growth and influence. 


Tell your friends about it! -And let us tell them, too. 


This is the time for them to subscribe. It re- Send us the names of friends to whom you 
quires only one subscription, instead of two, to would like to have a sopy of this Celebration 
get the best in both The Christian Century and Number go. We have had extra copies printed. 


Christian Work. Please fill in the coupon below and mail it to us 
promptly before the supply runs out. 


Tue CurisTIAN CENTURY 
440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Please send a copy of the Celebration Number to each of the following names: 


Very truly yours, 
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Personally Conducted Tours Into The New Universe Of Thought 


Our age is moving out of one universe of thought and discourse into another where the ailing 
climate suemdees t be much more exhilarating and hospitable to the things of the spirit. 


Are you poing to emi 
religious life in the inte 
between 1860 and 19107 


te with the early settlers or go on 
tual climate of scientific materialism in whi 


Four Safe Pilots 


ing to lead a vi heal 
we all falt forced to live 





SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD 


the realm of mind. 
Sotto of sci 





The mentality which has prevailed for 
says the change is not short of 
i thought are becoming unintelligible. 


by A. N. Whitehead 


asa of t 


‘'Setence ws radically revising its ulterior 


‘This fact is, of course, what makes the scientific change so di it for the layman 


game, in which some wn 
raditional 


religious of science 


COSMIC EVOLUTION 
by J. E. Boodin 
i= to mistake the 


“To be a materialist or mecchanist 
abstract for the concrete, to fall into a trap, which 
hei as — calls the ‘Faltacy of Misptaced 


to grasp; it is not easy to modify notions 
been bred in our intellectual Fe 
does not succeed in maki 


Can a claim of validity be made good for any other 
apprehension of the universe than that embodied in 
ral sciences? Dr. Wieman answers in the 








S. Parkes Cadman—The Ranking American Pulpit Publicist 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION 
A new book by Cadman of the Radio 


Dr. Cadman has a surprise in store for those who are accustomed to identify imagination with 


**the flowery 


The Worship of Nature 
by Sir James George Frazer 
Author of the “ The Golden Bough,” etc. 


A thoroughgoing discussion of the deep-seated early 
buman tendency to personify and worship the Sky. 
the Earth, and the Sun as deities or spirits, capable 
oft influencing buman life for ¢ evil. Seven 
bandred pages. Price $4.00 


’ 


Finding the Trail of Life 
by Rufus M. Jones 
Author of “The Inner Life,’” etc. 


A quiet and simple autobiographical account of the 
way in which a very active and lively boy was trained 
to practice and to enjoy an inward and mystical re- 
ligion. It is full of inci tes and experiences so that 
boys and girls will enjoy it as much as those who are 
mature ce $1.75 


Progressive Christianity 
by William A. Vrooman 


A Study of the Old Faith and the 
New Reformation. 


Presents a hie of R ist, Funda- 
eioceict, and Onitarian views largely 

of thetr own respective spokesmen 

Its methoa is expository and historical rather than 
controversial, but the author makes no effort to con- 
cea) the fact that he is a liberal of the a - 9s 
ce 





The Self and Its World 
by George A. Wilson (Syracuse) 


Subjecting the description of our world given to us by 
science to no discount, “The Self ai Its World” 





ul world of the spirit. 


and entertain a low opinion of it generally. 


Fundamental Christianity 
by Francis L. Patton 


President of Princeton, 1888-1902, 
President Princeton Theological 
Seminary 1902-1912. 


For the first time this American twentieth-cent 
John Knox has been 

the ripened results 

q f Apologetion’ f thei Marty efile 
side o etics. ens 0. ir y - 
tions, all ministers ia y this book at once. 


The Portraits of 
Jesus Christ in the 
New Testament 


by Henry Sloane Coffin 
(N. Y. Presbytery) 


Phe Portrait in the earliest Preaching; The Portrait 
in the Letters of Paul; The Portrait ip the Gospel 
According to Mark; The Portrait in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew; The Portrait in the Gospel 
According to Luke; The Portrait in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; The Portrait in the Revelation of John; 
The Portrait in the Gospel According to John. 

Price $1.00 


An Outline 


of the History 
of Christian Literature 


by George L. Hurst 


The First Time it Has Been Done 


The names of the greater writers are recorded; their 
place in the history of the Christian movement indi- 
cated; their more important writings are named, 
dated, and characterized; and many extracts 
cited to enable the reader to taste their ity for 
himself. Over 500 Octavo pages. cot 


Price $1.50 


Personality and Reality 
by J. E. Turner 
A Proof of the Real Existence 


Testament study to 
theme. 


The House of God 
by Ernest H. Short 
Royal Octavo, 110 Illustrations. 


Mr. Short is a historian of the first rank. So his 
of**The House of God” becomes i 


dreams of the building race. 


The Christian Conviction 
by Cleland Boyd McAfee (McCormick) 


An attempted explanation of the Christian faith toa 

native, say of Asia or Africa, who had never 

of it before, which has had the 

criticism by such natives in over fifty oral _try-outs. 
Price $2.00 





New York Boston Chicago 


¢ At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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